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THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT AS A LANDMARK 
IN THE COURSE OF SEMANTIC CHANGE* 


F. W. GINGRICH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


HE New Testament holds a commanding place in the study of 

semantic change in the Greek language for two reasons. First, 
the tremendous energy released in the early days of Christianity formed 
what may be called an “Energiequelle’' of the kind that inevitably 
brings about many changes in the meaning of words. Second, the NT 
is one of the chief literary monuments of Koine Greek, and therefore 
it illustrates a large number of semantic changes which are not related 
to its central religious purpose. 

Before we discuss these two aspects in detail, it may be well to 
remind ourselves that the meaning of a word is frequently a complex 
matter, and that change of meaning is often unpredictable. In addition 
to its basic meaning, a word may have one or many marginal meanings, 
and in addition, a set of emotional associations which may greatly 
influence the course of its change. 

For example, ériotacis appears first in Hippocrates with its basic 
etymological meaning stopping, stoppage. One may stop to examine 
something, so érioraois developes the marginal meaning attention, 
observation, and then oversight, superintendence; hindrance is another 
natural extension of its meaning, and onset, pressure is also found. Thus 
it comes about that in II Cor 11 2s ériaraois may be translated pressure, 
attention, oversight, or hindrance, and there are good parallels for each 
of these meanings. 

Likewise évrvyxavw basically means meet with; an encounter with 
a person may result in many different ways, so that this word can also 


*From the Festschrift presented to Professor Walter Bauer in Goettingen on 
his seventy-fifth birthday, August 8, 1952. 

t After H. Sperber, Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungslehre, Bonn and Leipzig, 1923, 
p- 30. For semantics see also G. Stern, Meaning and Change of Meaning, Goteborg, 
1931; L. Bloomfield, Language, New York, 1933, 425-443; C. D. Buck, Comparative 
Grammar of Greek and Latin, Chicago, 1933, 48-56; O. Springer, ‘Probleme der Bedeu- 
tungslehre,” Germanic Review 13, 1938, 159-174; E. H. Sturtevant, An Introduction 
to Linguistic Science, New Haven, 1947, 133-141. For the NT vocabulary, see W. 
Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zum NT, Zweite Auflage, Giessen, 1928, “Zur 
Einfiihrung,” XII-XX. 
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signify obtain an interview, strike (of lightning), talk to, intercede with, 
etc. When one meets with a book, however, one reads it, and this is 
the meaning in the Epistle to Diognetus 12 1. 

An extreme case is presented by é£ovgia power, authority; in I Cor 
1110 the é£ovcia which a Christian woman is to wear on her head 
must be a veil, whether for dignity, modesty, or protection, or whatever 
other meaning may be obtained from the word. Also the meanings of 
xpnuatifw (give a divine revelation Heb 12 25; be named Rom 73, both 
older than the NT) are so different that the grammar of Moulton and 
Howard (p. 265) treats them as coming from two different verbs. The 
Liddell-Scott-Jones lexicon, however, derives all the meanings from the 
basic have dealings with. 

As an example of the importance of emotional association, the case 
of oravpés is instructive. From the time of Diodorus Siculus it was 
used of the cross as an instrument of execution, with the same general 
emotional tone as our word ‘“‘gallows.’’ Its figurative use by Jesus in 
the synoptic gospels (e. g. Matt 1038, 1624) in the sense voluntary 
suffering or death gives it a wholly new direction, and in Paul’s letters 
it becomes the means of human salvation (Col 1 20) and the apostle’s 
chief boast (Gal 6 14); since that time it has become venerated as the 
chief symbol of Christianity. An excellent account of the word is given 
in C. D. Buck, “A Dictionary of Selected Synonyms in the Principal 
Indo-European Languages,” Chicago, 1949, p. 902 f. (this work will 
hereafter be quoted simply as ‘“‘Buck’’). 

In a similar way, strong emotional overtones have accompanied 
and influenced the Christian development of such terms as @yamn, tloTts, 
Xapis, Kolvywvia, and many others. 


I. In the case of a good many words which denote important aspects 
of the Christian religion, the NT is obviously the most important land- 
mark in their history, because it took them from relative obscurity, 
filled them with new meaning, and made them significant and influential 
terms. So it is with aravpés above. 

The classic example of this process is @ya7n, the noun from the older 
verb d&yatdaw, show affection for. In the pre-Christian period ayamn 
led a precarious existence, attested by its occurrence in a few papyri 
and inscriptions beginning with the second century B. C. (see W. Bauer, 
Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zum N. T., 4te Auflage, 1949-52, on 
this and many other points), as well as in the LXX and a few other 
Jewish writers. It can denote anything from romantic love (Song of 
Sol 2 7) to the mutual love of God and man (Wisdom 3 9). Christian 
writers seized on it to express (in contrast to @iAla, épws, etc.) the 
new and transcendent character of Christian love (I Cor 13) with results 
well known to every student of the Greek NT. 
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daOyxn means last will and testament in Hellenistic Greek, and that 
has influenced its meaning in Gal 3 15, 17 and Heb 916¢. In the LXX 
it is commonly used for a covenant in the sense of a declaration of God’s 
will to his people, not an ordinary agreement (cvvOnKxn) between two 
equal contracting parties. Christianity is called a “new covenant” in 
such passages as Luke 22 20 and II Cor 3 6 (cf. Heb 7 22) in contrast to 
the “‘old”’ one of Judaism (II Cor 3 14), and eventually the term came 
to be applied to the most sacred literature of Christianity. 

dixatow takes on the meaning declare or treat as righteous in the 
LXX;; this use is greatly expanded in the NT, with such added meanings 
as pronounce acquitted or (some would say) make righteous, and dixato- 
aivn becomes one of the cornerstones of Christian theology. Again 
following the lead of the LXX the NT uses xAnpovoyia in a figurative 
sense, but also enlarges it to include the whole Christian heritage of 
salvation (e. g. Heb. 9 15). 

beravoéw and peravora before the LXX denoted a change of mind 
(Buck 1122 f.); the Hebrew spirit made it over into repentance, and 
the NT made it a fundamental requirement for entrance into the king- 
dom. It is also obvious that riorts and mugtrebw take on a new impor- 
tance, with a shift of meaning in the direction of saving faith in the NT. 
xapis, always a pleasing word ‘in its long history, becomes in the NT 
a technical term of Christian theology, ‘grace, and is a distinguishing 
mark of the new religion (Rom 614). Finally, ovvelénots was rather 
a rare word, meaning mostly consciousness, until it was adopted and 
extensively used in the NT in the sense moral consciousness, conscience 
(e. g. Rom 2 15). 

Passing to another phase of Christian thought, we note that 6:a4BoXos 
slanderer, was restricted by the LXX and then by the NT to the “evil 
one par excellence,’’ and has given most modern European languages 
their word for devil (Buck 1487). Likewise datuwv and datpdrov, which 
meant a divinity (including major and minor deities, and now and then 
an evil spirit) in classical and Hellenistic Greek, are used almost ex- 
clusively in the sense evil spirit, demon in the NT, with a similar influence 
on other languages (Buck 1488). 

The Christian church and its organization likewise created a new 
set of word-meanings. Partly under LXX influence the old word éxx\n- 
aia assembly became the term for the Christian congregation, and later, 
for its building as well (Buck 1476f.). xnptoow proclaim as a herald 
was appropriated to mean preach (Buck 1478). The officials of the 
church were designated as érioxomo., tmpeoBirepor, and draxovor. All 
three were used of various officials in Jewish and Gentile usage before 
Christianity, but they were so thoroughly appropriated by the Christians 
that they and their modern descendants are hardly thought of in any 
other connection. mpeoBirepos elder was chosen as over against lepebs 
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priest, common in both Jewish and Gentile circles, and then it proceeded 
to furnish most modern European languages with their word for priest 
(Buck 1472). dvaxovos began as servant (often a waiter), and érioxomos 
as any overseer. 

améoronos, the term for the highest rank in the early Christian 
church, is found in a few isolated passages in classical literature with 
the meaning messenger (as Phil 2 25). Its meaning apostle is due solely 
to its use in the NT, even though it is hard to define its significance with 
complete exactness (e. g., what is its exact meaning in Rom 16 7?). 

We may mention, among many others, two minor terms connected 
with church life in which the NT has brought about a specialization. 
They are iétwrns layman, which has come to mean inguirer (one who 
is applying for entrance to ful! membership in the congregation) in 
I Cor 14 16, 23 ¢. with parallels in Gentile religion, and ynpa, the needy 
widow who had a claim on the church for support, but who had certain 
duties to perform in return (I Tim 53f., 9 £.). 

The literary and didactic interests of the early church also produced 
some changes in meaning, of which we may mention a few. ebaryyé\uov 
began in Homer with the meaning reward for good news; in late Greek, 
including the LXX, it came to mean the good news itself, and the early 
Christians appropriated it so thoroughly that it scarcely seems to have 
had any but a Christian significance. From its meaning good news about 
Christ, gospel, it passed easily to the significance gospel as a type of 
literature. The beginnings of this transfer may be seen as early as 
Mark 11. Various passages in the Apostolic Fathers show further 
stages in the development, and its culmination is reached in the Epistle 
to Diognetus 11:6. Another literary form which received its name first 
among the Christians is the apocalypse, which is first so called in the 
title to the last book of the NT. 

kaTnxéw is a late Greek word whose usual meaning in the NT is 
instruct in religious matters. Its development to give instruction to 
catechumens in a specifically Christian sense is clearly foreshadowed in 
Luke 1.4 and Gal 66, and the process is complete in II Clement 17 1. 
Also éutAta begins as association, comes in late Greek to mean speech, 
and in Ignatius to Polycarp 5:1 it commences its long career as sermon. 
Finally, we may observe that the NT use (Matt 27 62) of mapaoxevn 
for the day of preparation before the Sabbath has supplied the Greek- 
speaking Christians with their word for Friday down to modern times, 
and that the xuptax? fuépa of Rev 1 10 has likewise given them their 
term for the Lord’s Day, Sunday (Buck 1006-9). 

The influence of Hebrew or Aramaic is to be seen in the specifically 
NT meaning fate for mornpiov, cup (Matt 20 22 al.); doctrine, religion 
for 666s, way (Acts 9 2); sin for dpetAnua, debt (Matt 6 12); Gentiles 
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for €Ovn, nations (Matt 6 32; Buck 1489 f.); glory, brightness for d0&a 
(Buck 1144f.). 

Sperber (op. cit., p. 30 f.) has laid stress on the importance of finding 
the exact context, if possible, in which a semantic change takes place. 
This can be done in the case of a good many NT words, of which we 
shall consider two. paptus meant nothing more than witness in secular 
Greek and in the NT up to the passage Acts 22 20, where mention is 
made of the blood of Stephen thy witness. Here is the beginning of the 
restriction to martyr, and translators are divided in rendering paprus 
witness or martyr. There is no longer any doubt of the meaning martyr 
in Rev 2 13; cf. also 15, 3 14, 113. 

Similarly, the Christian émioxomo of Acts 20 28 are called rpeoBi- 
Te€pot in vs. 17 of the same chapter, and the same individuals are meant; 
accordingly, overseers is better than bishops in this passage. In I Tim 
3 2 the meaning bishop is possible, and in the Letters of Ignatius it is 
fully established. 

So far we have dealt only with new meanings contributed by the 
NT or early Christian literature to words already in existence. It is 
a well-established fact that the NT writers also coined new words when 
they felt it necessary to do so. The list of supposed NT coinages has 
been drastically reduced by discoveries and researches in the field of 
Hellenistic Greek, but it is still possible to build a good case for such 
coinage when the word occurs first in the NT, when no closely related 
words occur before or near the NT in point of time, and when the 
writer had a specific occasion to originate the word. As examples of such 
coinage we may tentatively suggest the following, as typical of others: 
avtixpiotos, €edoPpyoxia, eiiwdodaTpNs, értovoos, evTapedpos, Oeo- 
didaxros, urcbatrodocia, dPadpodovria, tpocwrodAnuypia, Pevdadeddos, 
WevdarréaToXos. 


II. Semantic change brought about by or in the NT is by no means 
restricted to words that have a specifically Christian tone to them. 
The NT is an important landmark which in some cases brings about, 
and in other cases illustrates, a great many changes which have taken 
place in words that have little or no relation to the religious content of 
that book. 

In the first place, the NT abundantly illustrates certain shifts in 
the frequency as well as the meaning of words that are characteristic 
of the Hellenistic period. Thus, e.g., A\adéw loses its earlier meaning 
gossip, chatter, and competes with \éyw say as a worthy rival (Buck 
1253 f.). Bpéxw retains its meaning wet, but takes on rain as well, to 
the exclusion of jw (Buck 68). godés begins to take on the meaning 
learned, and @pévipos challenges it in the older sense wise (Buck 1213). 
daapxw becomes in many cases the equivalent of eiui. adinus grows 
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at the expense of é4w, and xad@s has nearly replaced €b. éoxaros 
has wholly excluded reXevraios and toraros, and dxod\ovbéw is used 
to the exclusion of €rouar. A sheep is always mpdGBarov, never ots, 
and the swine is xotpos in every NT passage except one. 

Many other types of change common to Hellenistic Greek can be 
illustrated from the general vocabulary of the NT. aio@avouar under- 
went a shift from perceive to understand (Luke 9 45). Baoavos begins 
as touchstone, then becomes test, then the torture under which one is 
examined, and finally (as Matt 424) pain, disease in general (Buck 
1115). dépw flay, skin is toned down to beat (not LXX) in all its NT 
occurrences (Buck 553). d@ua house becomes roof by metonymy every- 
where in the NT. é€yxémrTw cut in becomes hinder; it is used with the 
accusative first in the NT. 

érayyeNXia is restricted from announcement to promise in nearly all 
its NT occurrences; in Ignatius to the Ephesians 14 2 it is profession. 
érattéw ask for more is restricted to beg (Luke 163). émraxoXovbéw in 
Mark 16 20 is not simply follow, but authenticate. épwrdw can still mean 
ask a question, but it has broadened to include make a request. kowwvia 
becomes concrete in the sense a contribution in Rom 15 26. wepiraréw 
walk around becomes simply walk in Matt 115, and its metaphorical 
sense, live (I Thess 41) is due to LXX influence. mpocevyn means a 
place of prayer in Acts 16 13, 16. oTéyw cover has two possible figurative 
meanings in I Cor 13 7, pass over in silence, or endure; the second meaning 
is certain for I Cor 9 12 and I Thess 3 5. 

In the following cases the change of meaning occurs first in the 
LXX or NT, but for the most part it is quite improbable that the 
change really originated in the Greek Bible. It simply mirrors the 
current trends. &vova is restricted from foolishness to anger in Luke 
61. amrddTns simplicity becomes generosity in Rom 128 (also Test. 
12 Patr., inscr.). Gromos out of place descends to wicked, wrong Luke 
23 41; Il Thess 32. avy light is restricted to dawn in the LXX and 
Acts 20 u, and so in Mod. Greek (Buck 993). évrpomn respect de- 
generates to shame I Cor 65, and retains that meaning in Mod. Greek 
(Buck 1141). xerpia bandage means graveclothes only in John 11 44; in 
Mod. Greek it means a tarpaulin. 

Ko\agifw beat, cuff, mistreat is an interesting word whose earliest 
use datable with approximate certainty is in the NT. It is found figura- 
tively in II Cor 12 7 (Buck 553, s. v. xéAados). Aapras torch seems to 
be found clearly of an oil lamp first in Matt 251, 3+, 74. (Buck 484). 
meBodeia trick(s), wile(s) is a degenerate member of a large family, 
found first in Eph 4 14; 611. wetopovn persuasion, first in Gal 5 8 with 
an unfavorable connotation, also takes a turn for the worse; after 
hesitating between good and bad aspects of persuasion in several church 
fathers, it ends up in Eustathius as obstinacy. Fortunately for the 
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judge of Luke 185, brwmiatw give someone a black eye has been toned 
down to annoy, trouble. 

Many factors in a study of this kind are in need of further elucidation 
and explanation. Why should it be, for example, that a technical term 
like émudtaraocoua add a codicil to a will should be found first in Gal 
3 15, and after that only in Christian writers? Did Paul invent érirofia 
in Rom 15 23? He uses the slightly more common émir6Oyoars in II Cor 
77 in the same sense. émusvvTpéxw is a colorful and expressive hapax 
legomenon in Mark 9 2s, and there are literally dozens of others of the 
same kind. 

It has often been noted that the NT foreshadows, and in some cases 
inspires, many of the changes which appear in Mod. Greek. This is 
true of semantic changes as well as others. The following examples 
(in addition to those already mentioned) may serve as illustrations. 

The fate of the old national name “E)Anr is a case in point. In such 
places as John 7 35, Acts 21 28, Gal 3 28 and others, it began to mean 
Gentile, or worse yet, heathen. As the Greeks accepted Christianity they 
dropped “EXAnv and replaced it with ‘Pwyatos; it is only in modern 
times that “EXAnv has recovered its old place (Buck 1489). 

The use of €xw meaning must is found at least incipiently in such a 
passage as Luke 12 50 (Buck 641). The meaning be lacking is the dominant 
one for \eiaw in the NT (cf. Luke 18 22), and also in Mod. Greek; the 
meaning Jeave has largely been taken over by a¢inut, which also invaded 
the domain of éaw, as shown above (Buck 839). 

éyapiov meant cooked food, relish, then especially fish. In John 
21 s-13 ix@ds is used for live fish in the sea, and éWapiov for cooked 
fish, except that in vs. 10 the latter refers to fish that were recently caught 
and not yet cooked. This paved the way for the use of éWapiov and 
its short form Wap as the regular word in Mod. Greek for fish in any 
sense (Buck 184). 

anyn in the sense well rather than spring can be illustrated from 
John 4, where Jacob’s well is a rny7 in vs. 6 and a Ppéap in vss. 11, 12; 
Mod. Greek wnyaéc well stems from it (Buck 44). aAevpa rib is used in 
the singular for side of the body in the NT (e. g. John 19 34) and in 
Mod. Greek (Buck 862). m7wxés, originally beggar, has almost entirely 
displaced wévys in the meaning poor man in the NT; hence the Mod. 
Greek @rwxés (Buck 782). 

otros grain in the NT usually means wheat, and that meaning has 
passed over to Mod. Greek (Buck 514). The many-sided word oroi- 
xetov can mean cosmic spirit in Col 2 8, 20; in Mod. Greek ororxerd 
is a ghost (Buck 1501). tpwyw nibble, gnaw has been elevated to eat 
in general in Mod. Greek; again it is the gospel of John (6 5, 56, 57; 
1? 18, cf. Matt 24 3s) that forms the turning point in its history (Buck 
327). It may be that the “‘earthier” term for eaé was used by John to 
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counteract the Docetic tendency to allegorize the Eucharist to such a 
degree that no physical content was left in it. 

Among the commonest Mod. Greek words for go are Taw and rnyaivw. 
Both are derived from t7dyw in its intransitive sense retire; this becomes 
simply go, go away in the NT (e. g. Mark 1 44; John 7 33; Buck 694). 
b0avw come before became arrive in Hellenistic and Mod. Greek (¢ravw); 
this meaning is well illustrated by such passages as Rom 9 31; Phil 3 16 
(Buck 703). g@vAaxn guarding becomes prison as early as Herodotus, 
but is especially common jin this sense in the NT and Mod. Greek 
(Buck 1451). 

Wwplov morsel, piece of bread, as in John 13 266., has replaced the 
older &ptos as the Mod. Greek word for bread. G&pros is retained only 
for the consecrated bread in church (Buck 357). The development of 
w@patos from seasonable, ripe to beautiful is first found in the LXX and 
NT; the latter is its regular meaning in Mod. Greek (Buck 1191). 





MARK’S WITNESS TO JESUS 


PAUL E. DAVIES 


MCCORMICK SEMINARY 


READING of the Gospel of Mark gives the impression that this 

Gospel carries a minimum of theological interpretation, that it is 
actually a series of episodes with an extended passion narrative. There 
is certainly a minimum of systematic or speculative theology here, and 
some students of Mark have assumed that Mark has no theology at 
allt But the most recent interpreters of Mark (Grant? and Lightfoot) 
have given prominent treatment to Mark’s theology, especially his 
Christology. What is Mark’s witness to Jesus? 

A second reading of Mark and a closer study high-light some obvious 
Christological terms and confirm the original impression. It is well 
known that the term Xpuorés is used specifically of Jesus only four 
times: in the title (Mark 11), at Caesarea-Philippi on the lips of Peter 
(829), at the trial on the lips of the high priest (1461), and in the mocking 
of the chief priests at the cross (1532). Jesus, in Mark’s Gospel, does 
not use it of himself, and even the demons who are supposed to recognize 
him do not use the title. F. C. Grant puts it thus: ‘‘Nowhere does 
Jesus unequivocally or unambiguously ‘claim’ the title (of Messiah- 
Christ), not even in the high priest’s court when on trial for his life.’’4 

We must recognize, of course, that the evangelist equates Christ 
with the term ‘‘Son of God,” and for Mark ‘‘Son of God’’ was the easiest 
title for Jesus. We will not press the textual evidence for its use in 
Mark’s initial lines — Nestle does omit ‘‘Son of God” there; but the 
demons recognize Jesus and use this title, “Son of God” (311; 57). The 
sense is the same in the high priest’s question, “Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?”’ And Mark would interpret the centurion’s 
comment in the same light, ‘Truly this man was the Son of God.” 
Mark would take Jesus’ parable of the Vineyard and the Husbandmen 
as reaching its climax in the sending of the son, that is, Jesus himself. 
The other two references to Jesus as ‘‘Son,” “‘beloved Son,” are in the 


t A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark, (London: Methuen and Co. 7th ed. 1949) p. 1. 

2F, C. Grant, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 7 (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Pr., 1951). 

3R. H. Lightfoot, The Gospel Message of St. Mark (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950). 

4 Op. cit., p. 641. 
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Baptism and Transfiguration where again Mark is interested in the 
term as a designation of the true Messianic character of Jesus. 

While Jesus does not use the term ‘‘Son of God”’ of himself, he does 
use ‘Son of man’ repeatedly. We are always startled to realize that 
Jesus uses it as his favorite self-designation, whereas Mark does not 
use it of Jesus, and the rest of the New Testament aside from the Gospels 
ignores it. Conversely, the term “Lord” Kupuos is the favorite term 
for Jesus in Paul and the early Church — the exalted Lord; but in 
Mark it appears only once or twice in the full sense of exalted Christ 
(519; 113). At the time of Jesus the meaning of ‘‘Son of man” was not 
specifically Messianic. 

The variety in these terms and their restricted use are significant 
of the fact that no single theological title held the field, and what we 
see in Mark are intrusions from various sources. The Christological 
terminology is, shall we say, eclectic. 

When we examine the general course of Jesus’ ministry in Mark, 
we find there episodes of controversies and miracles where the first 
interest of the evangelist is the story, and the Christological or theolog- 
ical bearing is at best implicit and recessive. The story is surprisingly 
objective. The controversies over Sabbath observance turn on the pri- 
ority of human need, and hardly on the authority of the Son of man as 
Mark has put it (22s). The cures are wrought, frequently with no 
comment on the part of the evangelist: sometimes the crowd’s amaze- 
ment is recorded, or the crowd is heard to say, ‘‘He hath done all things 
well’ (737), but, as often, the story will end with no inference or deduc- 
tion. After a nature miracle such as the Stilling of the Tempest, Mark 
records the question, ‘‘Who then is this, that even the wind and the 
sea obey him?’’ But the question, so filled with theological possibilities, 
is not answered. So at Nazareth they ask about his real identity and 
the source of his wisdom and power, but Mark holds back from the 
theological answer that is implied. In the same vein, when the authority 
of Jesus is in question, the answer is right there, but it is never said. 
Mark includes Jesus’ own refusal, ‘‘Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things.” 

In the stories of exorcisms the immediate interest is the story and 
the action. In chapter 7 a demon is driven from the daughter of the 
Syrophoenician woman but there is no theological comment. The Beel- 
zebub controversy is pregnant with theological and Christological 
meaning, but Mark is content to record that Jesus was not working 
by Beelzebub. He infers, but does not state, that Jesus is the stronger 
one who overcomes. 

Mark says the demons recognized Jesus, and they address him in 
various terms. On this basis and in view of Jesus’ restraint about 
publicity, Wrede and others have suggested that Mark reads back 
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into the ministry of Jesus the Messianic idea which came from the post- 
resurrection time. Mark treats it as a secret in the ministry. Wrede’s 
theory needs to be restated in other terms. For there are clear Messianic 
declarations in the ministry as Mark records it: Peter’s confession, the 
entry into Jerusalem, the question of the high priest, the death on the 
cross as a Messianic claimant. Mark does treat the Messiahship as a 
secret, but it would be more correct to say that the total effect of his 
record is not the concealment of his Messiahship, but the correction 
of the Messianic role. It can be said, as it has been said, that at Caesarea- 
Philippi Jesus turns away from Peter’s idea of the Christ, and he prefers 
to speak of himself in this other term, “Son of man.’ 

We must recognize, of course, that all through the Gospel in Jesus’ 
assumption of his right to speak for the Kingdom of God, in his exercise 
of power, there are mighty theological assumptions. 

In the last half of Mark the theological emphasis is generally in the 
background only, as Mark explains, in terms of Jesus’ own purpose and 
the plots of his enemies, how Jesus came to his death. The saying in 
1045, “The Son of man came not to be ministered unto,:but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many,” is probably the theological 
climax of Mark’s Gospel, but Mark does not expatiate on the simple 
idea of ransom. The anointing of Jesus may have Messianic implications, 
but Mark plays them down till we do not recognize them. When Mark 
finally describes Jesus on the Cross, he does not comment on the suffer- 
ings of Jesus and their meaning; he leaves it to a pagan centurion to 
say, “Truly this man was the Son of God.’”’ Even on the Resurrection 
morning the angel at the tomb, in Mark’s account, refers to Jesus only 
as the Nazarene. 

How can we explain this theological restraint, this theological indi- 
rection, this theological timidity? Mark does not appear to be a natural 
theologian like Paul — his mind does not run that way. It has been 
correctly said that the Gospel of Mark was not written to support any 
particular theological view. Yet it was no lack of interest in theology 
that explains the lack of open theological statement in this Gospel: 
Mark can come out with forthright Christology. 

Negatively, the variety of theological expression and particularly 
the variety of current titles and terms for Jesus create the impression 
that Mark holds back and hesitates to project a single term or a single 
interpretation on the wole record: Jesus is prophet, Elijah, Son of God, 
Son of man, Lord, Messiah-Christ. Mark knows of these many views 
of Jesus and does not obliterate them in favor of a single Christology. 

Positively — if Mark’s purpose is to answer the question, Who is 
this Jesus?, he seems to choose to let the record speak for itself. Here 
is the story of how Jesus reached men and how they reacted to him; 
the story in miracle and controversy and passion narrative is evidence 
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of his supernatural power, his gracious healing, his call to the kingdom. 
In untheological language Mark tells how Jesus gave men new life, new 
wholeness of mind, new health, new hope of the Kingdom. And Jesus’ 
role is further witnessed in men’s response to him: some rejected him, 
some hearts were hardened, some even requested Jesus to leave, and 
they even preferred Jesus Barabbas, to Jesus, son of Joseph; but the 
great multitude, so Mark records, was amazed, faith was stirred, and 
he was the popular hero of the hour. Who Jesus was, says Mark, is 
clear from the record: he had power to hea!, to exorcise, to feed men, 
to rule the tempest. Mark seems to prefer the untheological language 
of Christian experience. We can cite the incident in Q (Matt 112— 
Luke 71s) where the disciples of John the Baptist ask, “‘Art thou he that 
cometh or look we for another?’’ and Jesus simply points to the works he 
has been performing: ‘“‘Go and tell John the things which ye hear and 
see: the blind receive their sight, the lame walk, etc.’’— that is, the works 
speak for him as to his identity. So Mark refuses to prescribe the reader’s 
conclusion as to Jesus; he leaves it to the reader to “‘make up his mind” 
about Jesus. He appeals to the reader to respond as the crowds did, to 
yield in faith as those who were so wonderfully helped. But for Mark 
the Christological conclusion is derivative; it is a deduction to be made 
from the evidence, and’ not a dogma to be projected on the reader’s 
mind. Mark, to be sure, has his own conclusion, but he will not force 
it on his readers. 

We might say that Mark insists that theology and Christology 
must be religiously and historically grounded — no abstract speculation, 
but theology and Christology religiously conditioned in men’s own faith- 
response to all that Jesus was to men and could do for men. Mark says 
the secret of Jesus is divulged to the believing heart; it is revealed in 
the true response from all the impression Jesus made on men. 

Can we take a further step in explaining Mark’s limited theological 
outlook? Mark’s Gospel may be understood as a reaction to that em- 
phasis in the early Church on the Risen and Exalted Christ to the 
neglect of the historic ministry. R. H. Strachan has played up this 
reaction.’ Paul knows Christ ‘‘no longer after the flesh’— Paul does 
not mention Jesus’ miracles. Now Mark initiates his Gospel form to 
recall men to Jesus, to set men’s knowledge of Jesus in the real context 
of the history of what he did and how he came to his death. Men’s 
believing response to Jesus must be made in the light of the story of 
his life and death. The story wins! As Rawlinson put it, ‘“The Gospel 
[of Mark] brings before us also the figure of Jesus in the concrete 
reality of His historical life.... We see Him as He ‘went about doing 
good and healing all that were under the tyranny of the devil; for God 


8 The Historic Jesus in the New Testament (London: SCM Press, 1931). 
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was with Him’.”—“It is in the setting forth of this central story, in the 
bringing of Jesus Himself thus vividly before the reader, that the supreme 
religious value of the Gospel will always reside... .’’6 

In other words, Mark is returning to the level of primitive Christian 
thinking as reflected in the early chapters of the Book of Acts: “Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God unto you by mighty works.” In 
Acts Jesus is designated by a variety of titles not specifically Messianic, 
and the emphasis is on his active life: ‘‘God anointed him with the 
Holy Spirit and with power: who went about doing good, and healing 
all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with him.” So Mark 
would tell his story of Jesus by this series of episodes drawn from the 
tradition in the Church. Mark from his perspective purports to tell the 
story in terms of Jesus as the Messiah. But the material he derives 
from the Church is not stamped with the unmistakable mark of a specific 
theological slant; it still leaves the deduction and inference unspoken. 
We would understand that the Christian preachers and teachers had 
been using these episodes in this same way, that these stories of Jesus 
carried their own appeal to win men to a spiritual following of Jesus. 
The Church was never without a theology and a Christology, but the 
Church had found its first faith in Jesus through an original response 
to all he said and did, and the Church continued to insist that the 
Christian believer should always test his faith and make up his theological 
mind by referring directly to the original. The simple record of what 
Jesus said and did could carry conviction to the hearts of men. Even 
the death of Jesus is left without specific explanation as to its saving 
power. It carried its own witness. 

A final consideration carries us to the intent of Jesus himself. In 
all our obsession over Messianic terms have we been true to the mind 
of Jesus himself? We honestly wonder whether Jesus was trying to find 
a name or a title for himself. Sherman Johnson put it well, “He was 
far more concerned to do the will of God and to lead men to God than 
to be praised and worshiped.’’? Or as Vincent Taylor has said, ‘‘Mes- 
siahship was not the subject of his teaching but an issue arising out of 
it.” Eventually the disciples and the Church had to find terms to 
explain all that men discovered in him. But Jesus’ first concern was 
in doing the will of God as Kingdom service. No contemporary terms 
would do justice to this vocation as Jesus understood it. In his own 
ministry to men Jesus saw the breaking in of the Kingdom of God — 
this was the important thing, and not simply interpreting his vocation 


6 A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark (London: Methuen and Co. 7th edition, 1949) 
p. lvii. 

1 The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 7, p. 448. 

8 Id., p. 135. ; 
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and finding a title. Jesus even criticized the popular use of the term 
Messiah-Christ (1235). Probably Jesus used the expression “Son” in 
correlation with the term “Father” to express his own filial conscious- 
ness; then lesser minds seized upon it for its Messianic bearing, and 
filled it with a semi-metaphysical meaning —‘‘Son of God.” Jesus’ 
favorite term ‘Son of man” was suppressed by the Church in favor of 
specific Messianic titles, yet it persisted in the record and with the 
meaning Jesus gave to it in terms of his own career: Son of man through 
suffering to final exaltation. Perhaps it began, in Jesus’ mind, in a 
communal sense: Son of man as the saving remnant; and then it focused 
in a personal sense as he himself gathered in his own career the saving 
purpose of the nation. In other words, Jesus’ own indifference to 
Messianic categories and prime emphasis on doing the will of God still 
persist in Mark’s lack of theological color in his witness to Jesus. 





POETIC UNITS WITHIN THE SONG 
OF SONGS 


FRANZ LANDSBERGER 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


FIND myself in agreement with the view of those investigators 

who see in the Song of Songs, as it is extant, not a connected whole 
but a collection of several poems. This point of view imposes on one the 
obligation to seek out the poetic units. Here, I differ from the interpret- 
ers of the Song of Songs? in a number of instances. Because the reasons 
for this difference are not always the same, I consider it best to cite the 
examples — not in the order in which the poems appear in the Song of 
Songs but in a sequence that will most quickly familiarize the reader 
with my method of procedure. 

1 6 contains the following lines: 


Look not upon me, that I am swarthy, 
That the sun has tanned me. 

My mother’s sons were incensed against me. 
They made me keeper of the vineyards, 

But mine own vineyard have I not kept. 


The poem deals neither with a high personage nor with a bride; the 
latter has, according to Jewish custom, to furnish proof of her virginity 
before marriage. Instead, we hear of a girl from among the people who 
has lost her vineyard, that is, her innocence. Thereupon her brothers, 
the defenders of her honor, have set her to watch over their vineyards. 


t Cf. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament, 2nd edition, (New York, 
1948), pp. 708 ff., where also previous holders of this opinion are mentioned. Here is 
also a good list of the various interpretations of the Song of Songs, from the allegoric- 
religious interpretation of late Jewish antiquity to its reinterpretation in the light of 
paganism, current in our days. 

2 Among the more recent interpreters who have divided the Song of Songs into 
poetic units I mention Eduard Reuss (1893), Carl Siegfried (1898), Wolf Wilhelm Graf 
Baudissin (1901), Paul Haupt (1902), Nathaniel Schmidt (1911), W. Staerk (2nd edi- 
tion, 1920), Morris Jastrow Jr. (1921), Karl Budde (4th edition, 1923), Max Haller 
(1940), Israel Bettan (1950), Robert Gordis (1953).— The translation of Canticles by 
Theophile J. Meek in The Complete Bible: An American Translation (Chicago, 1939), 
pp. 619 ff., divides the text according to the different speakers (the youth, the maiden, 
etc.). This is a useful division, but it does not coincide with the separation of the text 
into poetic units (for instance where there are dialogues). 
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So that the fruits may ripen, vineyards are particularly exposed to the 
rays of the sun, and the girl, in the course of her duty, became so tanned 
that she is ashamed to show herself in this state. 

This is a charming poem and all the more catching because its mean- 
ing is completely revealed only at the last line. Only the girl’s vineyard — 
taken figuratively — explains why she is keeping the brothers’ vine- 
yards — taken literally. 

Most commentators, however, start this poem already with 1 5 — 


I am black, but comely, 

O ye daughters of Jerusalem, 
As the tents of Kedar, 

As the curtains of Solomon. 


The reason why most commentators connected these two poems was 
obvious: the dark skin of the girl is the subject of both of them. 

I would maintain that 1 5 is an entirely different poem from that in 
16. The girl, in 16, has, on account of her dark skin, an inferiority 
complex, to give it its modern name. She feels she is plain and will there- 
fore be ignored. However, the girl in 1 5 feels that she is dark skinned 
but attractive. Her pigment may resemble the color of nomadic tents, 
but her beauty recalls the curtains hung in the Temple and palaces of 
splendor-loving King Solomon. 

It is, of course, noteworthy, that the two poems follow each other 
immediately. And this can be explained by a phenomenon which we 
shall have occasion to meet again and again in the course of our investi- 
gation. It is the phenomenon that, in this Song of Songs, the verses have 
often been joined to one another by virtue of similarity of words or mo- 
tives. ‘‘Aneinanderreihung von Stichworten” (Juxtaposition of Key 
Words) is the name given by Otto Eissfeldt3 to this phenomenon which 
he has rightly noticed without, however, drawing the conclusions which 
I am drawing here. He writes, to substantiate his theory: “All these 
pieces — 4 8; 4 9-11; 4 12; 5 1; 5 2—6 3 — which follow one another, con- 
tain the word Lebanon, and the mother is mentioned both times in 8 1-4 
and 8 5-7.” 

It is this ‘‘juxtaposition of key words’’ by means of which I explain 
why these two poems, each dealing with a dark-skinned girl, immediately 
follow one another. One may ask the reason for this procedure. And we 
may assume that a compilator who puts into one collection poems which 
had hitherto circulated by way of mouth, would write them down ac- 
cording to the principle of association. Writing down one poem he would 
remember and write down next another with a similar key word. If, on 
the other hand, we assume that one or more poets are represented in 


3 Einleitung in das Alte Testament (Tuebingen, 1934), p. 534. 
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Canticles, with one or several poems that follow one another,‘ then we 
find the reason for this juxtaposition in the creative process that goes 
into the making of poetry. Hardly has a poem been completed when a 
word or a motive at once suggests another poem with a character of its 
own. 

We will follow up this same process in another poem which, it is my 
opinion, goes from 8 s to 8 9 — 


We have a little sister, 

And she hath no breasts. 

What shall we do with our sister 

In the day when she shall be spoken for? 
If she be a wall 


We will build upon her a turret of silver; 
If she be a door 


We will enclose her with boards of cedar. 


In this poem, too, the brothers appear as guardians of the girl’s honor. 
Her innocence is compared to an impenetrable wall, the reward for her 
modesty with a silver turret which is placed upon the wall. Her wanton- 
ness — if such would be the case — is like a door which is open to any- 
one. The penalty for this is compared to a board of cedar which bars 
entrance. All this is surely sufficient material to provide the contents for 
a charming poem. 

But some commentators still add the lines 8 10 — 


Iam a wall, 

And my breasts like the towers thereof. 
Then was I in his eyes 

As one that found peace. 


The reason for these being put together is again the identity of a 
word; here it is ‘‘wall.”” But this is the one and only relationship between 
the two poems. In the first, the brothers speak of their little sister who 
has not yet developed breasts, in the third person. In the second poem 
the girl is speaking about herself, and it is a fully matured girl. In the 
first poem the wall is a symbol for virginity. In the second poem the 
wall is to be taken quite literally. The girl is like a wall on account of the 
erectness and strength of her body. Similarly, the turrets here are not a 
symbol for her reward but are to be taken quite literally. They signify 
her breasts which — a mark of beauty — stand away from her body as 
clearly as the watchtowers stand up from the city wall. It is just this 
physical beauty which has conquered for her the heart of a young man 
in whose love she is secure. 


4 Cogent reasons are given for the assumption that Canticles is not a collection of 
folk songs but an artistic product, by Carl Gebhardt in his translation of Das Lied der 
Lieder (Berlin, 1931), pp. 17-21. 
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In my opinion, 4 12 is one poem of epigrammatic brevity: 


A garden shut up is my sister, my bride, 
A springs shut up, a fountain sealed. 


The author is satisfied with one poetic parallelism, but with a paral- 
lelism picturesque to the utmost. One could not describe the modesty of 
a girl more accurately than by a comparison with a garden enclosed with 
a firm wall. As for the sealed fountain, it has rightly been pointed out 
that in the Orient private fountains are sealed because the water is pre- 
cious and has to be protected from misuse by strangers. In this way the 
comparison not only praises the girl’s modesty but lays stress on the 
property rights of the owner. 

It would seem to me that the motifs ‘‘“Garden’’ and ‘‘Fountain” called 
forth in the poet a series of other verses (4 13—5 1) and the commen- 
tators have merged all these verses together with the epigram into one 
unit. The fact that these two motifs subsequently assume quite a dif- 
ferent meaning speaks against this connection. In 4 15 a water spring is 
mentioned, but it is not sealed, but is ‘‘a well of living waters, and flowing 
streams from Lebanon”’; this is surely not a symbol of chastity. And in 
4 13, 14, 15 and 16 the word “garden” is repeated, but this garden is not 
shut up; on the contrary, the desire is expressed that it be visited. 

Finally, the above quoted epigram 4 12 is in the third person, whereas 
all the following lines are spoken in the second person; now the young 
man addresses the girl, now the girl addresses the boy. 

If I am co#rect, 4 13—5 1 consists of three separate poems. In the 
first (4 13-14), the lover compares the girl to a garden and, because it is 
not shut up, he can describe all its splendor: 


Thy shoots are a park of pomegranates 

With precious fruits; 

Henna with spikenard plants, 

Spikenard and saffron, calamus and cinnamon, 
With all trees of frankincense; 

Myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices. 


4 15 is devoted to a comparison of the girl with water but, as previ- 
ously mentioned, not with water sealed up but freely flowing. The poem 
follows: 


Thou art a waterspring of gardens, 
A well of living waters, 
And flowing streams from Lebanon. 


A new form begins at 4 16, a dialogue that extends to 51. The girl 
begins: 


s A variant reading upon which the LXX and other versions are based repeats the 
first word }}. 
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Awake, O north wind, 

And come, thou south; 

Blow upon my garden, 

That the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 
And eat his precious fruits. 


Whereupon the young man replies: 


I am come into my garden, my sister, my bride; 
I have gathered my myrrh with my spice; 

I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey; 

I have drunk my wine with my milk. 


Are the lines 51 e, f, 


Eat, O friends, 
Drink, yea, drink abundantly, O beloved, 


part of this? Or are they ‘‘a scattered splinter of song inserted here on 
account of its similarity in subject matter, evoked by the key word”’?* 
In any event, they go beyond the dialogue between the young man and 
girl and beyond their probable privacy. 

Similarly, the commentators of Canticles merge into one poem verses 
1 9-14, sometimes even 1 9-17, whereas I would break these lines up into 
several poems. In the first (1 9-11), the lover is made to say: 


I have compared thee, O my love, 
To a steed in Pharaoh’s chariots. 
Thy cheeks are comely with circlets, 
Thy neck with beads. 

We will make thee circlets of gold 
With studs of silver. 


The comparison of the girl with a steed at the Egyptian court is due 
to the ornaments which both wear down the side of the head, and the 
lover promises his girl to make these ornaments costly. This is a poem 
with its own content, and a charming one at that. 

The next poem (1 12) is quite brief: 


While the king was on his couch, 
My spikenard sent forth its fragrance. 


Here the girl is speaking, not the man. She praises the pleasant odor 
emanating from her while at the side of her lover. 


6 Thus Budde in his translation, in Die Heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments (ed. 
Kautzsch), 4th edition, Vol. II (Tuebingen, 1923), p. 400, note to 15 1. It is interesting 
that he, too, considers a sequence according to key words but, like Eissfeldt, does not 
draw the conclusions which we draw in our investigation. 
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In verses 1 13-14 the girl is again talking and again of pleasant odor. 
But now it is the man’s scent which she praises: 


As a bag of myrrh is my beloved unto me, 
That lieth betwixt my breasts, 

As a cluster of henna is my beloved unto me, 
In the vineyards of En-Gedi. 


It is noteworthy that both stanzas are built around the words “My 
beloved.’”’ This, too, indicates that we are dealing here with a separate 
poem. We meet a similar artistic device in the following verses: (1 15-16) 


which both begin with the words, ‘“‘Behold, thou art fair.” The young 
man says: 


Behold, thou art fair, my love, behold, thou art fair, 
Thine eyes are as doves. 


Whereto the girl replies: 


Behold, thou art fair, my beloved, yea, pleasant, 
Also our couch is leafy. 

The beams of our houses are cedars, 

And our panels are cypresses. 


Quite aside from the related beginnings, this poem is clearly distinct from 
the previous one. As for content: it no longer deals with the scent of the 
two lovers but with their beauty and the beauty of their resting place, 
out in the open. As for form: it isa duet between man and girl. Therefore 
the lines 1 15-17 form a separate poem. 

The same technique, incidentally, is applied once more in lines 8 11-12, 
which have already been recognized as a poem in its own right. Solo- 
mon’s vineyard which, because of its size, required many guardians and ~ 
tenants, is compared with the girl’s vineyard, i. e., her love which is 
property of only the boy. The word ‘‘vineyard’’ (a13) has been placed 
at the beginning of each stanza. 

As Eissfeldt has already pointed out, the word ‘‘mother” connects 
verses 8 1-4 and 8 5-7. 8 1-2 has already been recognized as independent 
poem; the girl wishes that her lover were her brother so that she might 
kiss him and bring him to her mother’s house without offense. 

It is strange that the second mother poem (8 5b) has not been 


recognized in the same manner and separated properly. The girl is 
speaking: 


Under the apple tree I awakened thee; 
There thy mother was in travail with thee; 
There was she in travail and brought thee forth. 


The girl is moved because, after a night of love in the open, she finds her 
lover at that spot where his mother bore him. Is not this tender thought 
sufficient to give the poem its content? 
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Instead, most commentators add on the famous lines 8 6-7, beginning: 
Set me as a seal upon thy heart... 


The pathos of these lines does not fit at all with the intimate mood of the 
second mother poem. Obviously the only reason the commentators had 
to join these was that the second mother poem on its own appeared too 
short. In my opinion there is nothing in Canticles that speaks against 
the occurrence of such short poems, and once we have noticed them we 
constantly discover more of them. For instance 4 9: 


Thou hast ravished my heart, my sister, my bride; 
Thou hast ravished my heart with one of thine eyes, 
With one bead of thy necklace. 


In this poem the lover’s passion grows from line to line. He is ravished 
by as little as one of the girl’s two eyes. The necklace probably consists 
of several rows, as do the Egyptian samples, and each row has many 
small stones or tablets. Even one single bead sets the lover’s heart on 
fire. 

The commentators, however, add on to the poem lines 4 10-11, which 
in my opinion form a poetic unit; we shall have occasion later to 
examine it. 

Similarly brief and striking is 6 4 a b: 

Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 
Comely as Jerusalem, 
Terrible as an army with banners. 


Turn away thine eyes from me, 
For they have overcome me. 


Utterance is here given to the nice psychological observation that femi- 
nine beauty arouses not only the man’s admiration but also his venera- 
tion, respect and even fear. The comparison with an “army with 
banners” is perhaps aiming at the metallic jewelry around the head of 
the beloved — hence the simile about a bedecked steed earlier on, and, 
in 44, a tower hung with shields. All this may add to the impression 
that the beloved inspires respect. 


Here, again, a few lines are insufficient for the commentators. They 
add 65cd—7: 


Thy hair is as a flock of goats, 

That trail down from Gilead. 

Thy teeth are like a flock of ewes, 

Which are come up from the washing; 

Whereof all are paired, and none faileth among them. 
Thy temples are like a pomegranate split open 
Behind thy veil. 


But these lines in no way carry on the ideas of the previous poem; they 
are independent. If, in the previous poem, the young man was over- 
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powered by the girl’s beauty and asked her to turn away her eyes from 
him, how can he then be incited to describe in detail the charms of her 
head? This description is rather another panegyric — of which there are 
many — concerning the charms of the man or the girl, and as such it has 
its own existence. 

Over and above that, the poem containing the words, 


Terrible as an army with banners, 
has a variant in 6 10 — 


Who is she that looketh forth as the dawn, 
Fair as the moon, 

Clear as the sun, 

Terrible as an army with banners? 


These lines also are often not left standing alone but are said to have been 
preceded by several verses. They compare the king’s harem, full of 
wives, with one girl belonging to the man of the people, and the advan- 
tages lie with the one and only beloved (6 8-9): 


There are threescore queens, 

And fourscore concubines, 

And maidens without number. 

My dove, my undefiled, is but one. 

She is the only one of her mother; 

She is the choice one of her that bore her. 

The daughters saw her, and called her happy; 

Yea, the queens and the concubines, and they praised her. 


This poem has such obvious independence that I cannot understand how 
one could mistake it. Similarly, the short poem 6 10, like its prototype 
6 4-5 a b, stands on its own. Or could anyone think that a poet twice 
expressed the idea that beauty also arouses veneration, but that he links 
this thought each time with different verses? 

Incidentally, 6 10 begins with a question, ‘‘Who is she that looketh 
forth as the dawn?”’ and poems beginning with a question are.not at all 
rare in the Song of Songs. Where such questions occur we may assume 
that they point to the beginning of a poem. 

“Who is she’ that cometh up out of the wilderness?” This is the poem 
(3 e-s) describing Solomon’s litter. ‘Whither is thy beloved gone, O 


7 Probably to be translated thus and not ‘What is this.” Solomon has sent his 
litter to his bride to take her into his palace. It is evident from Mishna Sét4 9, 14, that 
a bride was carried on a litter through the city. Cf. Georg Jacob, Das Hohe Lied auf 
Grund arabischer und anderer Parallelen (Berlin, 1902), p. 20. 

8 3 6-11 is usually regarded as an individual song for the celebration of a wedding. 
Without wishing to question this interpretation I would emphasize in this connection 
that 3 6-11 consists of three clearly separated parts. After the bringing in of the bride 
we have the second poem, ‘‘King Solomon made himself a palanquin,”’ fashioned after 
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thou fairest among women?” is the beginning (6 1) of the charming duet 
between the daughters of Jerusalem and the maidens — we will come 
back to this later. By analogy with these examples, the lines 85 
“Who is this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning upon her be- 
loved?”’ are to be interpreted as the beginning of a poem. Only we 
have here a poem the continuation of which is missing, or which never 
went beyond the fragmentary stage. 
A poetic unit is 7 12-13, where the girl is speaking: 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the field; 

Let us lodge in the villages. 

Let us get up early to the vineyards; 

Let us see whether the vine hath budded, 

Whether the vine blossom be opened, 

And the pomegranates be in flower. 

There will I give thee my love. 


Can one not feel that with the emphatic “There will I give thee my love” 
the poem has reached its end? The commentators, however, attach the 
words spoken by the girl 7 14 — 


The mandrakes give forth fragrance, 

And at our doors are all manner of precious fruits, 
New and old, 

Which I have laid up for thee, O my beloved. 


These lines take us from the vineyards of the previous poem, which lie 
outside the city, to the girl’s house; they shift the scene. Both there and 
here we are dealing with an invitation to love; therefore the poems follow 
one another. However, the place and the manner of the wooing differ on 
each occasion. 

A further poem (2 17) makes the girl say: 


Until the day breathe, and the shadows flee away, 
Turn, my beloved, and be thou like a gazelle or a young hart 
Upon the mountains of spices. 


Some commentators (Budde, Staerk, Haller) preface this poem by lines 
24— 


My beloved is mine, and I am his, 
That feedeth among the lilies. 


But these lines express a lasting condition, whereas the above quoted 
lines underline the brevity of the tryst, “until the day breathe.” More- 


the biblical accounts of Solomon’s treasures, like ‘‘King Solomon made 200 large shields 
of beaten gold” and ‘‘The king made a great throne of ivory” (I Kings 10 and 16). The 
third poem is clearly separated from the second by the words: “Go forth, ye daughters 
of Zion.” It may therefore be better to describe the whole as a cycle than as a 
poem. 
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over, the lines ‘‘My beloved is mine, and I am his, that feedeth among 
the lilies” are repeated almost verbatim in 6 3 — 


I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine, 
That feedeth among the lilies. 


Here, as in the two poems already dealt with (‘‘Terrible as an army with 
banners”), the following pronouncement applies: Verses which repeat 
themselves or have variants are to be regarded as independent units. It 
is only by virtue of their independence that they can be interspersed 
among altogether different poems. 

In this manner, the three-times occurring lines 2 7; 3 5; 8 4 are inde- 
pendent; their first version is: 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 

By the gazelles, and by the hinds of the field, 
That ye awaken not, nor stir up love, 

Until it please. 


This advice to the women is, no doubt, to be taken quite literally and is 
in accord with the open expression of sensual joys which runs through 
the whole Song of Songs. 

Even the twice occurring lines 2 6; 8 3, 


Let his left hand be under my head, 
And his right hand embrace me, 


are to be regarded as short epigrams. They only draw the picture of the 
lovers, but with such graphic clarity, that it is retained in the memory. 

To date we do not know with certainty why these variants have been 
scattered throughout the text. An appealing hypothesis is that they 
serve to fill up space in one column of the scroll so that a new, longer 
poem can begin in a new column.? 

As for the brevity of these scattered epigrams, it need not puzzle us. 
It is a phenomenon repeatedly used in the poetry of antiquity: of Egypt 
as well as that of Greece and Rome. A poem from the period of the New 
Kingdom may serve as an example, because the influence of Egyptian 
poetry on Canticles is noticeable in other instances. The epigram in 
translation and paraphrase, runs:*° 


When the wind cometh, he desireth the sycamore; 
When thou comest, thou desirest me. 


It is just these Egyptian love lyrics which, as Erman observes, ‘“‘are 
mostly short songs without any rigid structure, simple discourses in which 


9 Cf. K. Budde, loc. cit., p. 392. 
te Cf. Adolf Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (London, 1927), p. 243. 
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now the beloved speaks, and now the lover.”” The same could be said of 
many lyrics in the Song of Songs. 

Let us return once more to those poems which comprise a larger num- 
ber of verses. We here learn an artistic device which aids us at times to 
pick out a poem from the continuity of the text. The device is a relation- 
ship of last lines in each stanza. 1 2-4, which is generally recognized as a 
poetic unit, closes the first stanza with the words: ‘Therefore do the 
maidens love thee,’’ while the second stanza concludes with the words: 
“Sincerely do they love thee.” 

The independence of 4 10-11 has remained unrecognized. At the end 
of both stanzas the girl’s pleasant odor is praised: 


1 


How fair is thy love, my sister, my bride! 
How much better is thy love than wine, 
And the smell of thine ointments than all manner of spices. 


2 


Thy lips, O my bride, drop honey. 
Honey and milk are under thy tongue; 
And the smell of thy garments is like the smell of Lebanon. 


Another artistic device frequently employed in the Song of Songs 
consists of making beginning and end of a poem similar. The above 
mentioned poem 6 s-9 which contrasts the lot of harem wives with the 
one and only beloved of the ordinary man, begins with the words: ‘“There 
are threescore queens, and fourscore concubines’’ and repeats in the last 
line ‘‘the queens and the concubines.”’ Still more clearly visible is this 
technique in the poem 4 1-7, containing a description of the girl’s charms. 
It has already been recognized as a poetic unit. It has also been recog- 
nized that 4 6 is an insertion; already the variant 2 17 proves 46 to bea 
separate poem. The poem 4 1-7 need therefore not be cited here in its 
entirety. Suffice it to say in this connection that it begins with the words: 
“Behold, thou art fair, my love; behold, thou art fair,”’ and closes simi- 
larly: ‘“‘Thou art all fair, my love, and there is no spot in thee.” 

Finally, this artistic device seems to me to have been used in 2 10-13. 
The girl sings: 


My beloved spoke, and said unto me: 

Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away, 

For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of singing is come, 

And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 
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The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
And the vines in blossom give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 


The last line repeats the initial invitation to rise up and come away. 
The lines 2 s-9, usually prefaced to this poem 


Hark! my beloved! behold, he cometh, 

Leaping upon the mountains, skipping upon the hills. 
Behold, he standeth behind our wall, 

He looketh in through the windows, 

He peereth through the lattice. 


appear to me to be an individual poem. All attention is here focused on 
the speedily approaching young man who contents himself with peering 
through the window of his girl. 

Still less do the appended lines 2 14 appear to me to be part of the 
poem ‘Rise up....”’ The appended lines are: 


O my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the covert of the cliff, 
Let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; 
For sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is comely. 


In the poem ‘‘Rise up.... ,”’ the lover is next to the girl; therefore, he 
asks her to rise up and come away with him. In 2 14, however, the girl is 
hidden behind the rock and invisible to the lover whose only wish is to 
hear her voice and see her countenance. 

To conclude this investigation, some remarks to 5 2-16. The girl, 
probably in a dream, believes her lover is knocking at the door. When, 
after a long hesitation, she opens up, her lover has disappeared and she 
looks for him in vain in the nocturnal city. Now come the lines 5 s — 


I adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
If ye find my beloved, 

What will ye tell him? 

That I am love-sick. 


These verses would make a fitting end to a poem, be it that the girl is 
still in a dream or awake, but does not yet distinguish between dream 
and reality. She searches for her lost lover and asks her girl friends to 
seek him out. 

The girls from Jerusalem now reply with the words 5 9 


What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
O, thou fairest among women? 

What is thy beloved more than another beloved, 
That thou dost so adjure us? 


1 The line 2 9a, ‘‘My beloved is like a gazelle or a young hart,” was, as has already 
been recognized, included in the poem by mistake and is, therefore, here omitted. 
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This is necessarily part of the previous lines. The girl replies with a 
detailed description of the charms of her lover and closes with the words 
(5 16 cd): 


This is my beloved, and this is my friend, 
O daughters of Jerusalem. 


The last words therefore take up again the “daughters of Jerusalem” 
of 5s, and this repetition leads one to assume that, by analogy with 
previous examples, the poem began with “I adjure you, O daughters of 
Jerusalem”’; the end corresponds to the beginning. 

It is, of course, possible, that the poet, in the heat of his improvisation, 
went a step further than hitherto. The maiden misses her lost lover and 
calls to the daughters of Jerusalem to search for him. But at once, this 
call inspires the poet to a new poem, and what constituted the end of the 
first poem becomes, in the second poem, the beginning. If this is so, we 
have here a rare linking of two poems which, however, must not be 
allowed to merge into one if one wants to enjoy their individuality. 

So much, at any rate, is certain, that the end of the second poem is: 
“This is my beloved, and this is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem.” 
I stress this particularly because many commentators (Reuss, Budde, 
Graf, Baudissin, Staerk, Haller, Gordis) add to this poem the lines 6 1-2, 
even 61-3. 6 1-2 goes: 


Whither is thy beloved gone, 

O thou fairest among women? 
Whither hath thy beloved turned him, 
That we seek him with thee? 


My beloved is gone down to his garden, 
To the beds of spices, 

To feed in the gardens 

And to gather lilies. 


The reason for adding on these lines is that here, too, it is a question of 
‘“‘where is the beloved?’’ But that 6 1-2 is an independent creation is 
thereby overlooked. To begin with, the form. It is a dialogue where 
question and answer carry the same significance. As to the contents, 
contrary to the two previous poems, the girl here knows quite well where 
her lover is. Therefore she replies to her girl friends that he has gone 
into his garden, i. e., to her, to indulge in an hour of love. 

E/issfeldt, in his already quoted Introduction to the Old Testament, is of 
the opinion that, with regard to the number of poems in the Song of 
Songs, ‘‘an estimate of about 25 songs certainly approximates the right 
number.” In my opinion the number of poems in the Song of Songs is 


13 Loc. cit., p. 534. Many commentators give a far lower figure. 
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far, far greater. There certainly are some of considerable length: the two 
dream poems, or the repeated and detailed descriptions of the charms of 
the man or maid. But apart from that short and very short poems 
abound. It appears that the reader of those days quite particularly 
valued the latter, just as,— to choose a simile from the Song of Songs,— 
the lover is delighted with as much as one bead from the many parts of 
the beloved’s necklace. 


I made the extraction of these short poems my task in this investi- 
gation. I do not overlook the passion and the pathos permeating 
the Song of Songs in places. But at the same time I wish a stronger 
emphasis were placed upon an appreciation of its delicacy, its grace, its 
playfulness. 





THE OLD SLAVIC VERSION OF THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO LUKE 


GIULIANO BONFANTE and BRUCE M. METZGER* 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ITH the exception of St. Jerome, more is known of the life and 

work of Sts. Cyril and Methodius, the apostles to the Slavs, 
than of any other translator of an ancient version of the Scriptures." 
Briefly, they were sons of a wealthy official in Salonika, and thus were 
probably acquainted from childhood with the Slavic dialect spoken in 
that district. The elder brother, Methodius, died April 6, 885; the 
year of his birth is unknown. The younger brother, born in 826-827, 
was christened Constantine; later, being Photius’s successor at the 


* Professor Bonfante is responsible for the collation of Vajs’s edition of the Old Slavic 
version of the Gospel according to Luke against the Greek textus receptus (Oxford ed. 
of 1873). This collation, it should be mentioned, was prepared for the International 
Greek New Testament Project. Professor Metzger analyzed the nature of the variant 
readings disclosed by Bonfante’s collation, and composed the article. We wish to 
express our deep gratitude to Professor Horace G. Lunt of Harvard, who answered 
several queries regarding Old Church Slavonic lexicography, and to Professor Roman 
Jacobson of Harvard, who, having read the completed manuscript, made a number 
of corrections in details, particularly in the transliteration of Slavic words. 

t For problems relating to Cyril and Methodius, scholars are fortunate in having 
two highly useful bibliographical tools: G. A. II’jinskij, Opyt sistematiéeskoj Kirillo- 
Mefodevskoj bibliografii, edited with additions by M. G. Popruzenko and St. M. Romanski 
(Sofia, 1934), xliii+303 pp., and M. G. PopruZenko and St. M. Romanski, Bibliografski 
pregled na slavjanskité kirilski iztotnici za Zivota i detnost’ta na Kirila i Metodija (Sofia, 
1935), 68 pp. In the former volume there is indexed in comprehensive fashion the 
literature of the life, activity, and significance of the Apostles to the Slavs. Items 
dealing with textual criticism are listed on pp. 119-124. The magnitude of the bibliog- 
raphy may be appreciated from the fact that the compilers labored more than twenty 
years to collect 3385 items written in various languages and scattered in manifold 
publications. The second volume is a survey of the sources of the life and activity 
of the two saints. The authors cite Slavic sources which are written in Cyrillic, 
the libraries in which these manuscripts are found, as well as works which treat of 
these sources. 

For literature on Cyril and Methodius since the date of publication of these two 
works, reference may be made to Emil Georgiev, “‘Die bulgarische Literaturwissenschaft 
in den Jahren 1929-1939,” Zeitschrift fiir slavische Philologie, XVII (1940-1941), 171-175. 

Bibiographic guidance in the wider area of Slavic theological literature in general 
is supplied by Slavorum litterae theologicae, being Acta academiae velehradensis, I (1905), 
and succeeding volumes. 
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University of Constantinople (about 850-851), he came to be known 
as the Philosopher. Still later (about Christmas, 868), having entered 
a monastery at Rome, he took the monastic name Cyril. He died Febru- 
ary 14, 869. With Ulfilas, the Bishop of the Goths, Cyril shares the 
distinction of being credited with the invention of a new alphabet,? 
which he used as the vehicle for his translation of the Scriptures. 
According to the legendary Vita of Cyril, chap. xiv, he began to 
translate ‘‘the word of the Gospel’’ while still in Constantinople on the 
eve of his departure to Moravia (perhaps in 862-863).3 That this version 
was originally in the form of a lectionary appears to be certain, not 


* Whether it was Glagolitic or the Cyrillic or both has been a mooted question 
among scholars; for a summary of the problems involved see Josef Vajs, Rukovét hlaholské 
paleografie (Manuel de paléographie glagolitique), (Prague, 1932); David Diringer, 
The Alphabet, a Key to the History of Mankind (New York, 1948), pp. 485-487; and 
James G. Février, Histoire de l’écriture (Paris, 1948), pp. 429-432. The view which is 
perhaps as widely held as any among present-day scholars is that the Apostles to the 
Slavs invented the Glagolitic alphabet and that soon thereafter one of Cyril’s disciples 
(probably Clement) invented the so-called Cyrillic alphabet, being an adaptation of 
the former to the Greek alphabet; see Giuliano Bonfante, ‘“‘Alphabet,’’ Collier's 
Encyclopedia, 1 (New York, 1950), 410, ‘Old Church Slavonic,” ib., XV, 141-142, and 
“Slavic,” ib., XVII, 637-638. 

One of the most perplexing problems in this connection arises from a passage in 
the Vita of Cyril which has mystified several generations of scholars. According to 
chap. viii of the Vita, when Constantine went to Cherson (in southern Russia) “‘he found 
there [a copy of] the Gospel and the Psalter written in Russian letters and a man speaking 
that language.” (Fr. Dvornfk, Les légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de Byzance 
[Byzantinoslavica supplementa, 1; Prague, 1933], p. 359). Since the Apostles to the 
Slavs are generally acclaimed in Slavic sources as being the originators of the Slavic 
alphabet, and since there is no definite evidence of the previous existence of any devel- 
oped Slavic script (although there may have been a Runic script among certain Slavs; 
see V. Jagié, ‘“Vopros o runakh u Slavian,”’ Enciklopedija slavjanskoj filologij, 111, 1-36), 
this passage has given rise to quite diverse theories. A. A. Vasiliev has argued that 
these letters were Gothic (The Goths in the Crimea (Cambridge, 1936], pp. 113 f.). André 
Vaillant (‘‘Les lettres russes de la Vie de Constantin,’ Revue des études slaves, XV 
[1935], 75-77) suggested an emendation which was endorsed by Henri Grégoire (Byzan- 
tion, X [1935], 771) and was elaborated by Roman Jakobson (‘Saint Constantin et la 
langue syriaque,’’ Annuaire de l’institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et slaves 
[Université libre de Bruxelles], VII [1939-1944], 181-186), namely that instead of reading 
poycbcKEmmu muchMens (‘‘Russian letters’) the adjective be altered slightly to read 
coyppcKimy (‘Syriac’). But for various reasons, including the fact that the passage 
in the Vita goes on to declare that Constantine had no difficulty in conversing with 
the man who spoke the language in which the manuscript was written and that after 
some study he began to read the script also, it is probably best to conclude that the 
characters were a primitive kind of Slavic script (George Vernadsky suggested a 
mixture of Armenian and Georgian characters adapted to the local Slavic dialect; 
Ancient Russia [New Haven, 1943], pp. 349--350), and that later, perhaps on the basis 
of a revision and adaptation of these, the Apostles to the Slavs invented the Glagolitic 
alphabet. 

3 Dvornfk, op. cit., pp. 372 ff. 
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only because the singular number, ‘‘Gospel,” is used here, but also 
because of the succeeding statements that Cyril commenced with John 11 
(which, as is well known, opens the first pericope of the Greek lectionary 
system)‘ and completed a rendering of the whole “ecclesiastical cycle.’’s 
The Vita of Methodius supplies corroborative evidence by using also 
the singular ‘‘Gospel’’ and by indicating that a translation of selected 
parts preceded the translation of the whole. With these intimations 
agrees also the circumstance that the Apocalypse, which never was in- 
cluded in the Eastern system of pericopes, appears to have been trans- 
lated into Slavic first in the twelfth century.? 


These few sentences regarding the historical background of the Old 
Slavic translators, generally accepted by modern scholars,® must suffice 


4It is true that Tatian’s Diatessaron, according to Ephraem’s Commentary, 
confirmed by the express statement of Dionysius bar Salibi, also began with John 11, 
but there is no substantial evidence that the Diatessaron ever penetrated Slavic counties. 
(Van Wijk’s suggestion, mentioned in footnote 52 below, involves no more than a 
possible influence of the Diatessaron mediated through the Latin Vulgate.) With 
regard to divergent testimony as to the beginning of the Diatessaron, see JBL, LXIX 
(1950), 268, note 22. 

5 Life of Constantine (Cyril), chap. xv (Dvornik, p. 373), according to the manuscripts 
of the Russo-Slavonic redaction; the manuscripts of the Serbo-Slavonic redaction read, 
“the accepted the ecclesiasiical cycle.” 

6 Life of Methodius, chap. xv (Dvornik, p. 391). 

7 V. Oblak, ‘Die kirchenslavische Ubersetzung der Apokalypse,” Archiv fiir slavi- 
sche Philologie, XIII (1891), 321-361. The oldest known manuscript of the Apocalypse 
is from the twelfth or thirteenth century; see V. Peretc, ‘‘Drevnejshij spisok slavjanskogo 
tolkovogo Apokalipsisa,’”’ Slavia, II (1923-1924), 641-644. Apparently Peretc was un- 
aware of Oblak’s study. 

§ On the other hand, Valerij Pogorélov professes to find evidence in the Old Slavic 
version of the translator’s ignorance of certain Greek words, and he doubts, therefore, 
whether Cyril and Methodius (who are said to have been well acquainted with Greek) 
were responsible for the Old Slavic version of the Psalter and the Gospels; see his article, 
“Importance de la forme des mots grecs dans la traduction Cyrille-Méthodienne,” 
Studi bizantini e neoellenici, V (= Atti del V congresso internazionale di studi bizantini; 
Rome, 1939), 534-540. 

Among those who hold that the Apostles to the Slavs were well acquainted with 
both Greek and Slavic, it will be sufficient to mention E. Berneker, “Kyrills Uber- 
setzungskunst,”’ Indogermanische Forschungen, XXXI (1912-1913), 399-412; V. Jagié, 
Zum altkirchenslawischen A postolus, 11, Lexikalisches, in Sitzungsberichte der Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. K1., Band 193, Abh. 1, 1919, pp. 4-5; and J. Vajs, 
in the articles cited below in footnote 55. This judgment may be allowed to stand in 
spite of Vaillant’s recent study which suggests that the initial translation of Constantine 
was retouched later and that certain Hellenisms of the Old Slavic Gospels are not to 
be attributed to him; André Vaillant, ‘‘La preface de l’évangéliaire vieux-slave,” Revue 
des études slaves, XXIV (1948), 1-20. With reference to Vaillant’s proposal that the 
Old Slavic fragment from the twelfth century, called the leaf of Hil’ferding or feuzllet 
macédonien, be regarded as none other than Constantine’s own preface to his translation 
of a Gospel lectionary, one must observe that he has not fully met the objection raised 
by André Mazon (Comptes rendus de l'académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, 1948, 
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as a preface to a discussion of the nature of the extant Old Slavic version. 
It is obvious that irrespective of complete assurance regarding certain 
historical details in the life and work of the translator(s), it is both 
possible and desirable to analyze the text-type of extant Old Slavic 
manuscripts. As a contribution to this end, the present paper will 
(1) survey previous investigations of the Old Slavic version of the New 
Testament, and (2) analyze the prevailing text-type lying behind Josef 
Vajs’s edition of the Old Slavic Version of Luke. 


I. 


Apparently the first? editor of the Greek New Testament to cite 
evidence from the Slavic version was Christian Friedrich Matthaei, a 
Thuringian scholar who at various times taught Classical Literature 
in Moscow, first in a gymnasium and later in the University. While in 
Russia, Matthaei added considerably to the knowledge of the textual 
basis of the Greek Testament by collating many manuscripts hitherto 
unknown to Western scholarship.'® During the course of the publication 
of his rambling, twelve-volume edition of the Greek New Testament, 
he says that it occurred to him to cite evidence from the Slavic version. 
(The only other version represented in his edition is the Latin Vulgate, 
based upon a single manuscript at Moscow, codex Demidovianus.) In 
an appendix to his edition of the Book of Revelation, Matthaei lists ten 
Slavic manuscripts which he had seen in Russia. He contents himself, 
however, with collating the text of Revelation in the folio edition of the 
Slavic Bible published at Moscow in 1762. This evidence is given in 
Latin, the collation having been made against the Vulgate manuscript 
previously mentioned." 

Franz Karl Alter, a Jesuit from Silesia who was professor of Greek 


189-191), namely that the preface may quite as well refer to the work of one of the corps 
of disciples (perhaps Clement of Ohrid or Nahum) who continued to translate various 
ecclesiastical books in Macedonia. 

9 Gregory seems to be in error when he states that at an earlier date J. J. Wetstein 
had cited Slavic evidence (Caspar René Gregory, Prolegomena, being vol. III of Tischen- 
dorf’s Novum Testamentum graece |Leipzig, 1884], 1112). He offers no evidence to support 
this statement, nor does Wetstein refer to the Slavic version in the Prolegomena to his 
edition (1751-1752). ; 

*© Unfortunately, however, it apparently is true also that Matthaei was guilty of 
purloining from Russian libraries many Greek manuscripts of both the Classics and 
the Fathers. Some of these he kept in his own library, others he presented as gifts to 
prominent individuals whose favor he sought, and still others he sold to various libraries 
in Germany and Holland. For an account of his life with incriminating evidence of 
his brazen thievery, see Oscar von Gebhardt, “Christian Friedrich Matthaei und seine 
Sammlung griechischer Handschriften,” Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, XV (1898), 
345-357, 393-420, 441-482, and 537-566. 

% Christianus Fridericus Matthaei, Ioannis apocalypsis graece et latine, ex codicibus 
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at Vienna, was the first editor of the Greek New Testament to incorporate 
evidence from Slavic manuscripts themselves. In his cumbersome and 
inconvenient edition of the Greek New Testament, he chose to print 
a thirteenth century Greek manuscript in the Royal Library at Vienna 
(Greg. 218; von Soden 6300), which he corrected by substituting the 
text of Stephanus'’s first edition (1546). A list of readings thus modified 
is given at the end of each volume. On the basis of this oddly constructed 
text, Alter supplied in separate appendices evidence from twenty-four 
other manuscripts in the same Library, including three Slavic codices 
collated for him by Fortunatus Durich.” Unfortunately, however, most 
of the Slavic evidence can be used only by one who is acquainted with 
that tongue, for the variants are cited by a transliteration of the Slavic 
words with Roman letters. 

The first textual critic who can be said to have made really serious 
use of the Slavic version was Johann Jakob Griesbach. At his request 
Josef Dobrovsky, the founder of Slavic philology (1753-1829), collected 
some noteworthy readings from nearly a score of Old Slavic manu- 
scripts.’ Griesbach incorporated this evidence in the second edition of 
his Greek New Testament,“ which remained for several generations 
substantially the only real source of information regarding Slavic var- 
iants. In fact, in 1869-72 Tischendorf borrowed the fruit of Dobrovsky’s 


labors from the pages of Griesbach, and Gregory reproduced Dobrovsky’s 
catalogue of Slavic manuscripts of the New Testament.’ 

At the close of the last century, G. N. Voskresenskij of Moscow 
began preliminary work in classifying Slavic manuscripts of the New 


nunquam antea examinatis edidit et animadversiones criticas (Riga, 1785), Appendix II, 
“De versione slavonica apocalypseos,” pp. 343-388. 

™ Franciscus Carolus Alter, Novum Testamentum ad codicem Vindobonensem graece 
expressum, I (Vienna, 1787), 1122-1156, 1157-1194; II (Vienna, 1786), 968-1039. The 
three manuscripts are numbers 101, 355, and 356 from the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
turies. Alter refers to these in his Preface as follows: ‘Solum tres codices slavonicos 
eo consilio perlustravi, ut eruditos viros ad hanc utilissimam versionem (verbo venia 
sit, kralitzam, id est, reginam versionum appellarim) attentos redderem .. .” (vol. I, 
p. vii). 

In addition to these three, which are completely collated in the Gospels, Alter also 
supplies Slavic evidence from a fragment containing Luke 24 12-35 (vol. I, pp. 1008-1011) 
as well as a collation of the printed text of John 1-14 in the Slavic edition published 
at Moscow in 1614 (vol. I, pp. 403-411; see also p. 1202). 

3 Cf. Josef Dobrovsky¥, ‘Uber den ersten Text der béhmischen’ Bibeliibersetzung, 
nach den dltesten Handschriften derselben, besonders nach der Dresdener,”’ Neuere 
Abhandlungen der kéniglichen béhmischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, diplomatisch- 
historisch-litteratischer Theil, III (Prague, 1798), 260. 

™ J. J. Griesbach, Novum Testamentum graece, ed. sec., I (Halle and London, 1796), 
XC-xCi, xcvii, cxxvii-cxxxii; II (Halle and London, 1806), xix—xxi and xxxii-xxxix. 

8 Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 1113-1117, and Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, 1 
(Leipzig, 1902), 736-738. 
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Testament.’® He divided them into four families which represent, he 
thought, four recensions. The oldest recension is preserved in the South 
Slavic manuscripts, to which group most of the famous codices belong. 
The second recension is preserved in the oldest Russian manuscripts 
dating from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The other two recensions 
belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Voskresenskij believed 
‘that he had shown that, in the Gospels, the Old Slavic version agrees 
with the type of Greek text used by Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople. 

It was not until well along in the twentieth century that the Old 
Slavic version began to receive more sustained attention from a textual 
critical point of view.*7 


In a painstaking study of permanent value on the translation- 


6G. N. Voskresenskij, Poslanija svjatago apostola Pavla s raznottenijami iz pjati- 
desjati odnoj rukopisej Apostola xii-xvi vv. — Vypusk pervyj, Poslanie k Rimljanam 
[The Epistles of Paul, with various Readings from Fifty-one Manuscripts of the Apostle, 
dating from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Centuries — Part i, The Epistle to the 
Romans] (Moscow, 1892); Evangelie ot Marka s raznottenijami iz sta vos’mi rukopisej 
Evangelija xi—xvi vv. [The Gospel of Mark, with various Readings from a Hundred 
and Eight Manuscripts of the Gospel, dating from the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Cen- 
turies] (Moscow, 1894); and Kharakteristiéeskija erty Eetyrekh redakcij slavjanskago 
perevoda Evangelija ot Marka [Characteristic Features of the Four Redactions of the Old 
Slavic Version of St. Mark] (Moscow, 1896). For information regarding the first two 
of these works, cf. [Ll. J. M. Bebb], ‘‘The Russian Bible,’’ Church Quarterly Review, 
XLI (October, 1895), 203-225, and idem, Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, IV (1902), 
863-864. 

According to a survey by Evséev, there are 4101 codices of the Slavic Bible, dating 
from the XI to the XVII century, to be found in various libraries; see I. E. Evséev, 
“Rukopisnoe predanie slavjanskoj Biblii,” Khristianskoe tienie, 1911, 436-450, 644-660 
(brief summary in Latin in Acta academiae velehradensis, 1X [1913], 89). 

17 How slowly, however, this information becomes generally available is reflected 
in the disconcerting fact that during the present century most handbooks of the textual 
criticism of the New Testament either make only a passing reference to the Old 
Slavic version (e. g., Dobschiitz, Gregory, Lake), or more often maintain complete 
silence on the subject (e. g., Kenyon, Lagrange, Nestle, Robertson, Souter, Vaganay, 
Vogels). 

As regards a later Slavonic version, the Old Bohemian, in 1926 James Hardy Ropes 
lamented with some degree of justification: ‘‘A complete knowledge of the Old Bohemian 
Acts might yield results of much importance for the ‘Western’ text of Acts. Such a 
knowledge would not be difficult to secure, and it is not to the credit of New Testamert 
scholarship that nearly a century and a half has passed [since Dobrovsk¥] without any 
use being made of sources easily accessible in Germany and Bohemia” (The Text of Acts, 
being vol. III of The Beginnings of Christianity, Part I, The Acts of the Apostles, edd. 
F. J. Foakes Jackson and Kirsopp Lake (London, 1926], p. cxli). That a certain amount 
of work, however, had been accomplished in this version can be seen from the admirable 
surveys by Josef Vra8til, S. J., ““Conspectus recentiorum de antiqua bibliorum versione 
bohemica litterarum et consilia,’’ Acta academiae velehradensis, IX (1913), 31-44, and 
J. Va8ica, Staroteské Evangelid%e, being No. 68 of the Rozpravy feské akademie véd a 
umént, III (Prague, 1931). We wish to thank Professor Jakobson for bringing this 
last mentioned study to our attention. 
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technique of the Old Slavic version of the Gospels, O. Griinenthal 
devoted several preliminary pages to the textual affiliation of the more 
important manuscripts of this version."*® He found that the-text of codex 
Marianus frequently agrees with the Constantinopolitan (or Lucianic) 
type of variant found in the Greek manuscripts EFGHKMSUV, while 
the text of codex Zographensis offers more often a Western type of 
reading, agreeing with D, the Old Latin, and Vulgate text. Griinenthal 
also observed that although the Old Slavic lectionaries, Assemanianus 
and Savva, may present the same Gospel pericope twice at different 
places in the same manuscript, yet there is occasionally in Assemanianus 
and frequently in Savva a different text’? as well as a different translation- 
technique discernible. 

A few years later the veteran Slavic philologist, Vatroslav Jagié, 
published a thorough study of a fourteenth century codex, named the 
Matica-Apostolus, containing the Acts, the Catholic Epistles, and the 
Pauline Epistles.2° Jagié found that in all its parts this manuscript 
shows a close dependence upon the older forms of the Byzantine text, 
with sporadic agreements with pre-Byzantine texts. 

In 1922 Andrej Snoj, professor of Sacred Scripture at Ljubljana 
(Laibach), challenged the preliminary analyses made by Voskresenskij.” 
On the basis of more detailed study, Snoj discovered not a few readings 
which had previously been overlooked where the Old Slavic Version 
agrees with the Egyptian (or so-called Hesychian) text in opposition 
to Photius. The chief object of his brief study was to plead that the 
Old Slavic version, which contains old readings, should no longer be 
neglected by textual critics. 

The scholar in the twentieth century who, above all others, has 
given the greatest amount of attention to the Old Slavic Version is 
Professor Josef Vajs of Prague.” In listing the more significant of his 
many contributions to the subject, one may begin with the publication 
of the first volume of his “Critical Studies of the Old Slavic Biblical 
Text.” This is an edition of the Slavic text of Mark with the Greek 


18 Q. Griinenthal, ‘‘Die Ubersetzungstechnik der altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
iibersetzung,” Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XX XI (1910), 321 ff. 

19 Exactly the same phenomena occur in Greek lectionaries. 

20 Vatroslav Jagié, Zum altkirchenslavischen A postolus; 1, Grammatisches und Kriti- 
sches, in Sitzungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, phil.-hist. KI., 
Band 191, Abh. 2 (1919). 

2t Andrej Snoj, ‘‘Veteroslavicae versionis evang€liorum pro critica et exegesi sacri 
textus momentum,” Biblica, III (1922), 180-187. His book, Staroslovenski Matejev 
evangjelij (Ljubljana, 1922), was not available to us. 

22 For an appreciative survey of Vajs’s work, published on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, see Josef Kurz’s article in Byzantinoslavica, VI (1935-36), 221-235 
(with a picture of Vajs). A bibliography of 168 items is included; very many of these 
pertain to the Old Slavic version. 
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textus receptus printed on opposite pages.?3 Vajs summarizes his research 
into the textual complexion of the Old Slavic as follows: 

“An attentive examination of the Gospel of St. Mark has revealed 
that the Slavic version belongs chiefly to the Syrian (or Constantinopol- 
itan) recension, with numerous pre-Syrian readings of two kinds, West- 
ern and Alexandrian. The Greek manuscript from which it was translated 
was therefore a mixed manuscript; by reason of the numerous pre-Syrian 
elements which it contains, the Slavic version is as worthy of attention 
as some other manuscripts or groups, such as the Ferrar group, Lake’s 
fam. 1, or the manuscript 565.... Among the pre-Syrian variants, the 
Western readings are more numerous than the Alexandrian; but the 
majority of the pre-Syrian readings being common to the two groups, 
Western and Alexandrian, it is difficult to discover their origin.’’™4 

Two years later Vajs published an article*s in which he reveals that, 
of about 2500 variant readings which he had found in the Old Slavic 
tetraevangelium, about one half belong to the Byzintine or Antiochian 
recension, about a fifth to the Western, and an even smaller proportion 
to the Alexandrian.” 

Continuing his study of the nature of the prevailing Byzantine 
element in the Old Slavic Version, Vajs found that it comes closest to 
von Soden’s Ki and K® families, particularly the latter.27 (According 
to von Soden, it will be recalled, the K* family has manuscripts AKI 
at its head, with about one hundred others in more or less close relation- 
ship, of which A is the oldest and II the best representative.) The Old 
Slavic version, Vajs discovered, “‘like the K* family, (a) retains in many 
passages the word order of the Western text, and (b) in still more pas- 
sages agrees with Western additions or even omissions.’’?® 

Vajs’s next publications grew out of a proposal made at the meeting 
of the First Congress of Slavic Philologists, held at Prague in 1929, 
namely, that the Old Slavic text of the Gospels be reconstructed. As 
a preliminary step in editing such a text, Vajs published a study of 
certain noteworthy characteristics of the earliest manuscripts of the Old 
Slavic version.?? In seeking to classify and assess the relative worth of 


23 Evangelium sv. Marka a jeho pomér k tecké predloze (Kritické studie staroslovanského 
textu biblického, 1; Prague, 1927). 

24 Ibid., p. 127 (French résumé). 

25 ‘‘Byzantska recense a evangelijni kodexy staroslovénské’”’ (German résumé, “‘Die 
byzantinische Rezension und die altkirchenslavischen Evangelienkodexe’’), Byzantino- 
slavica, I (1929), 1-9. 

% Thid., p. 8. 

27 Vajs, ‘‘Byzantska recense a evangelijni kodexy staroslovénské, II’? (German 
résumé, “Die byzantinische Rezension und die altkirchenslavischen Evangelien- 
Kodexe’’), Byzantinoslavica, IV (1932), 1-12. 

28 Tbid., p. 11. 

29 Vajs, ‘‘K characteristice nejstar8ich evang. rukopisi staroslovénskych,” German 
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the manuscripts, Vajs concluded that, ‘‘Since the Old Slavic Lectionary 
was certainly the first literary work of St. Constantine-Cyril, in the 
reconstruction of the Gospel text one must proceed from the oldest 
Lectionary (Assemani).’3° 

Furthermore, Vajs found that in a relatively recent manuscript of 
Bogomile origin, the tetraevangelium (a) monasterii s. Nicolai at Bel- 
grade, dating from the fourteenth century, “‘the Alexandrian and the 
so-called Western variants are found in much greater number than in 
all other codices. This circumstance leads us necessarily to the conviction 
that this codex is to be regarded as a fairly accurate copy of a glagolitic 
original, especially with reference to textual criticism.” 

The fruits of Vajs’s studies in the Old Slavic version were published 
in 1935 and 1936 in four volumes. In each he prints his reconstructed 
text of the Old Slavic version on one page and on the opposite he gives 
the Greek which inferentially lies behind the Old Slavic. Each text is 
equipped with an apparatus supplying evidence of variant readings. 
The Slavic text rests upon the evidence of thirteen manuscripts of the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries. A list of these is given below. 

In the introduction to the colume of Mark, Vajs assembles statistics 
regarding the frequency of the Constantinopolitan (Koine) and the 
Western variants which were revealed in his reconstructed Old Slavic 
text.33 These figures are as follows: 


Matt. Mark Luke John 
Constantinopolitan 306 291 319 169 
Western 292 200 289 210 


As can be seen, in each Gospel except that of John the number of 
Constantinopolitan readings exceeds the Western. For Matthew the 
percentages are C.=51.25%, W.=48.8%; for Mark, C.=57.3%, 


résumé, ‘‘Zur Characteristik der alteren altslavischen evang. Handschriften”), Byzanti- 
noslavica, V (1933-34), 113-119. 

3° Ibid., p. 119. In 1929 Vajs and Josef Kurz published a handsome photographic 
facsimile edition of this lectionary, Evangeliarium Assemani, codex Vaticanus 3. slavicus 
glag., editio phototypica cum prolegomenis, textu litteris cyrillicis transcriptio, analysi, 
annotationibus palaeographicis, variis lectionibus, glessario, Tom. I (Prague, 1929). 
The publication of vol. II, prepared by Kurz, has been announced by the Czech Academy 
of Science and Arts. This contains, according to the announcement, a transcription 
of the Old Slavic text in Cyrillic letters and a critical apparatus. 

3« Byzantinoslavica, V (1933-34), 119. 

32 Vajs, Evangelium sv. MatouSe. Text rekonstruovany (Prague, 1935); Evangelium 
sv. Marka. Text rekonstruovany (Prague, 1935); Evangelium sv. LukdSe. Text rekonstru- 
ovany (Prague, 1936); and Evangelium sv. Jana. Text rekonstruovany (Prague, 1936). 
These are vols. III, IV, V and VI respectively of the series Kritické studie staroslovan- 
ského textu biblického. 

33 Evangelium sv. Marka, p. xii. 
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W.=42.7%; for Luke, C.=52.4%, W.=47.6%; for John, C.=44.6%, 
W. =55.4%. 

In answer to the question of what significance is to be found in the 
fact that the Gospel of John has the highest percentage of pre-Syrian 
variant readings, while the Gospel of Mark has the highest percentage 
of Byzantine readings, another Slavic scholar, Josef Kurz, suggested 
that the answer is related to the historical background of the making 
of the Old Slavic version from a lectionary text.54 In a standard Eastern 
Orthodox lectionary almost the entire text of the Gospel of John is 
represented (90.6% of the Gospel), whereas only about one fourth of 
the text of Mark is included (27%). Obviously, therefore, the Greek 
lectionary text which lies behind the extant Old Slavic version had 
proportionately more Western variants than did the non-lectionary Greek 
original which, probably at a somewhat later date, was used to sup- 
plement all the Slavic Gospels (but chiefly Mark) in making a non- 
lectionary Slavic text. 

Noteworthy among the reviews of Vajs’s Old Slavic Gospels was 
a critique prepared by Robert P. Casey and Silva Lake.ss After giving 
a helpful summary of the historical background of Sts. Constantine 
(Cyril) and Methodius, the authors devote their attention principally 
to the manuscript material and its analysis. Restricting themselves to 
the Gospel of Mark, they conclude that Vajs, having followed von 
Soden’s faulty grouping of New Testament Greek manuscripts, was in 
error in thinking that the Old Slavic text belongs to family K*. On the 
basis of a more highly refined analysis of family relationship in two 
chapters of Mark (chapters 6 and 11), Casey and Mrs. Lake make 
“the tentative suggestion that possibly von Soden’s I* text lies behind 
the original Slavonic version. This is the text which he believes to have 
been that of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa and 
Gregory Nazianzenus and is extant in N, 2, ®, and 7. This suggestion 
is, however, most tentative... .’’3 

Casey and Mrs. Lake comment also upon Vajs’s method in recon- 
structing the Old Slavic version. As a working rule, Vajs appears to 
favor that reading which diverges from the later Byzantine type of 
text. On the one hand Casey and Mrs. Lake acknowledge that ‘“‘within 
very definite limits this method is sound,”37 but at the same time they 


34 Josef Kurz, Byzantinoslavica, VI (1935-36), 238 and 242. A few years earlier, 
on the basis of an examination of linguistic phenomena, Nicolaas van Wijk had suggested 
the same explanation; see his brief note, ‘‘Evangelistar und Tetraevangelium,” Slavia, 
V (1926-27), 677. 

35 Robert P. Casey and Silva Lake, ‘‘A New Edition of the Old Slavic Gospels,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LV (1936), 195-209. For a briefer statement, see Casey 
in M. M. Parvis and A. P. Wikgren, eds., New Testament Manuscript Studies (Chicago, 
1950), pp. 78-80. 

3% JBL, LV (1936), 208. 37 Ibid., p. 206. 
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rightly point out that slavish following of such a rule would produce 
a quite distorted ‘‘original” text. They do not, however, present evidence 
indicating that Vajs has in fact proceeded in such a purely mechanical 
fashion. They conclude their study by expressing appreciation of Vajs’s 
preliminary work, while acknowledging that “‘the text of the Slavonic 
still remains one of the most obscure problems in the history of the text 
of the New Testament.”’3® 

Even after the publication of his reconstructed text, Vajs continued 
to give attention to various intra-versional problems unearthed during 
his previous study. For example, continuing Griinenthal’s preliminary 
analysis, Vajs rightly concluded that, in spite of the superiority of codex 
Marianus in accidence and vocabulary, because it so frequently exhibits 
later (Constantinopolitan) variant readings, it can scarcely be regarded 
as preserving a primitive form of the Old Slavic version.3® On the other 
hand (as Vajs had pointed out in an earlier study), the late Bogomile 
manuscript of Nicolai preserves the older Western readings best of all. 

In another brief study, Vajs definitely rejects Snoj’s view that Alex- 
andrian influence is appreciably discernible in the Old Slavic version, 
and reiterates in even more sharply defined terms his own view, namely 
that Cyril and Methodius used a Byzantine manuscript of their own 
age, containing an extraordinary number of non-Byzantine variants 
which are quite predominantly Palestinian in origin.4° Vajs refers to 
von Soden’s I° group as an example of such a type of mixed text. This 
subdivision of the I-text contains, according to von Soden’s judgment, 
manuscripts U, 213, 443, 1071 (except Matt), 1321 (only in John), 
1574, 2145. 

The next contribution® chronologically marks a retrogression in 
reliable conclusions. Joseph Schweigel presents what, at first sight, 
appears to be a careful and sound investigation regarding the Slavic 
textus receptus of the liturgical form of the Gospels.” Here he concludes 


38 Ibid., p. 209. Casey (in Parvis and Wikgren, eds., op. cit., p. 79) is less satisfied 
with Vajs’s standards of completeness and accuracy. 

39 Vajs, “Kladné a zAporné vysledky kritického badani v_ staroslovanském 
evangelnim textu” (with a German résumé), Byzantinoslavica, VII (1937-1938), 149- 
157. 

4° Vajs, ‘‘La recensione bizantina e la versione paleoslava dei Santi Vangeli,” 
Studi bizantini e neoellenici, V (=Atti del V congresso internazionale di studi bizantini; 
Rome, 1939), 560-564. 

4 No account is taken here of the edition of the Old Slavic Gospels published at 
Rome in 1943 (the first Slavic edition to receive general approval from the Holy Roman 
Apostolic See), inasmuch as it was professedly framed not on critical but ‘‘practical” 
principles and designed for liturgical services; see Schweigl’s review in Biblica, XXV 
(1944), 240-243. 

# Joseph Schweigl, ‘‘De textu recepto slavico evangelii liturgici,” Biblica, XXIV 
(1943), 289-303. In an earlier article on ‘‘La Bibbia slava del 1751 (1756),” Biblica, 
XVIII (1937), 51-73, Schweigl refers to several bibliographical items of historical 
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that the lectionary text in common use today in Slavic territories (Bul- 
garia, Poland, Russia, Serbia, Slovakia, and the Ukraine), namely the 
Liturgical Gospel published at Moscow in 1905, ‘“‘approaches closely to 
the H-type of text (Egyptian-Alexandrian), and therefore greatly ex- 
cells the Old Slavic (glagolitic) version of the ninth century, which in 
many passages reveals a dependence upon the Palestinian-Caesarean 
recension.”’43 It is only by a most perverse and uncritical evaluation 
of the significance of his evidence that Schweigl can come to this 
conclusion. The long lists of citations of passages which allegedly 
contain Alexandrian readings,* are made up of examples such as the 
following. 

Matt 1119, the official Slavic lectionary supports Téxyvwy with CL WV 
33, 892, etc., whereas Epywy is read by B* 8 W 788, 2145, etc. 

Mark 10 29, the Slavic lectionary adds kai yuvaixa with C WV 28, 33, 
597, 892, etc., whereas this is lacking in Bx D, etc. 

Luke 22 64, the Slavic lectionary supports €rurtov abvtod 76 tpbawmov 
with VY 33, 579, 892, etc., whereas this is lacking in B s K L M T II 
1, 209, etc. 

To identify these lectionary readings as Alexandrian is to display 
one’s ignorance of the most elementary knowledge of textual criticism. 
The extraordinary number of supposed Alexandrian readings which 
Schweigl supposes he has discovered in the Liturgical Slavic Gospel is 
gained by labeling as Alexandrian any variant that may be supported 
by even one Alexandrian manuscript, irrespective of the character of 
that manuscript or the weight of the evidence for the contrary reading. 

As a kind of appendix to this chronicle of investigation regarding 
the textual analysis of the Old Slavic version, mention may be made of 
the debate regarding the question of possible influence from the Latin 
and the Gothic versions. 

So long ago as 1853, the philologist P. J. Safa¥ik expressed the 
opinion that in the Old Slavic text of the Gospels influence from the 
Vulgate was perceptible.** In 1925 Valerij Pogorélov worked afresh on 
the problem and found what he believed to be additional examples of 
Latin influence upon the Old Slavic version.*© Having scrutinized 
Pogorélov’s examples, Vajs concluded that they were insufficient to 


interest. It may be mentioned also that much curious information regarding the Old 
Slavic Scriptures and early Bibles printed in Russia can be found in Ebenezer Hender- 
son’s Biblical Researches and Travels in Russia (London, 1826), pp. 60-135. 

43 Biblica, XXIV (1943), 294, cf. also p. 303. 

4 Ibid., pp. 292-294. 

4 P. J. Safatik, Pamdtky hlaholského pisemnictut (Prague, 1853), pp. xxiv, xxxvi ff. 
(referred to by van Wijk in Byzantinoslavica, III [1931], 89). 

 Valerij Pogorélov, ‘‘Iz nablyudenijv oblasti drevne-slavjanskoj perevodnoj 
literatury; I, Latinskoe vlijanie v perevode Evangelija,’’ Sbornik filosofické faculty 
University Komenského v Bratislavé, I11, 32 [6] (1925), 207-216. 
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prove his thesis.‘7 The noted linguist, A. Meillet, also weighed Pogoré- 
lov’s hypothesis and found that his examples prove no more than that 
the Old Slavic vocabulary which Cyril and Methodius used had already 
been influenced by certain Latinisms, but that these are quite insufficient 
to prove any influence of the Vulgate upon the Old Slavic version as 
such.*8 

In the following year the Polish scholar, Stofiski, in a much more 
detailed discussion, concluded that apparent agreements with the Vulgate 
text against the presumed Greek original, so far as they do not rest upon 
hitherto unknown Greek variants, may be explained best by a certain 
critical independence with which the Slavic translator executed his 
edition.‘ 

In a subsequent article Vajss° made several small concessions to 
Pogorélov’s thesis by admitting that there are a few passages which can 
scarcely be explained apart from reference to the corresponding Vulgate 
renderings. These are Matt 234, which involves a misunderstanding 
of colligunt and alligant; John 6 23, which rests on a misinterpretation, 
gratias agentes (instead of agente) Deo (instead of Domino): ebxapio- 
THOaVTOS TOU KUpiov; and Matt 611, masqStiny, which is a literal 
translation of Jerome’s supersubstantialem for émtovovov. 

According to a critique by Rozov, however, each of these examples 
is susceptible of a different explanation which does not involve the 
supposition of influence from the Vulgate.* 

Nicolaas van Wijk introduced a new element into the discussion by 
suggesting that the Old Slavic rendering of ovvé\eEay in Matt 13 48 
as izbiraSe (‘‘they choose’’) reveals dependence upon Tatian’s Diatessaron 
via the Latin Vulgate elegerunt.* 

More recently the Croatian scholar, J. Hamm, proposed the theory 
that the Gothic version influenced the Old Slavic.53 He recognized that, 
according to all that is known of the Goths and their literature, it is 
unthinkable that the Gothic Bible could have influenced Cyril and 


47 Vajs, “Jaky vliv méla latinska Vulgdta na staroslovansky preklad evangelnf,”’ 
Slavia, V (1926-1927), 158-162. 

48 A. Meillet, ““L’hypothése d’une influence de la Vulgate sur la traduction slave 
de l’évangile,’”’ Revue des études slaves, VI (1926), 39-41. 

49 Stanislaw Stofski, ‘‘O rzekomym wplywie lacinskiej Vulgaty na staroslowianski 
przeklad ewangelji,”’ Slavia, VI (1927-1928), 246-264. 

5° Vajs, Byzantinoslavica, I (1927), 9. 

st Vlad. Rozov, Slavia, IX (1930-1931), 619-621. 

s? N. van Wijk, ‘‘Eine Vulgatalesart im slavischen Evangelium (Mat. XIII, 48)?” 
Byzantinoslavica, III (1931), 89-91. In this suggestion van Wijk builds upon a study 
by Daniél Plooij in Mededeelingen der koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen in 
Amsterdam, Afd. Letterkunde, deel 71, serie A, no. 1, 1931. 

83 J. Hamm, “Uber den gotischen Einfluss auf die altkirchenslavische Bibeliiber- 
setzung,’’ Zeitschrift fir vergleichende Sprachwissenschaft auf dem Gebiete der indogerma- 
nischen Sprachen, LXVII (1942), 112-128. 
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Methodius in the second half of the ninth century. On the strength, 
therefore, of supposed parallels between the two versions, Hamm went 
so far as to transpose the beginnings of the Old Slavic version to an 
earlier period, somewhere in the sixth or seventh century. Such a theory, 
if it is to be proposed at all, must be supported with the strongest kind 
of evidence. Instead of this, however, Hamm’s examples are of the most 
trivial sort, which, if valid, could be used to prove, mutatis mutanda, 
that the King James version is dependent upon the Old Slavic! In a 
thorough study Vajs** had no trouble in demolishing any semblance of 
validity in Hamm’s ridiculous position, by showing that the underlying 
type of text represented in the Gothic version is quite markedly different 
from that of the Old Slavic version.*s 

In a posthumously published essay by PechuSka, edited by Kurz, 
attention is given to the Old Slavic text of Acts, as preserved in manu- 
scripts of the twelfth and thirteenth century. According to the author, 
this text was based on a Greek original of mixed characteristics, belonging 
principally to the Constantinopolitan recension with pre-Syrian elements 
of two types, the Alexandrian and Western. Of these the Western 
variants predominate.** 

Finally, attention should be drawn to the latest of several studies 
by Hordalek,’? in which he deals with the history of the Old Slavic text 


of the Gospels. He thinks that he can distinguish among the variants 
in the manuscripts and that a progressive stylistic deterioration marks 


54 Vajs, “‘Je-li staroslovénsky preklad evangelif a Zaltafe néjak zavisly na Gotském 
prekladu Vulfilové?”’ (with a French résumé), Byzantinoslavica, VIII (1939-1946), 
145-171. Vajs also supported his contention indirectly in another article, ‘“Které 
recense byla fecké pfredloha staroslovénského prekladu Zalt4f¥e’’ (with a French 
résumé), ibid., pp. 55-86, where he indicates, on the basis of an examination of 500 
readings in the old Slavic Psalter, that 449 are pure Lucianic and the others are 
influenced by the Vulgate. None shows Gothic influence. 

It need scarcely be mentioned that what is referred to here is something entirely 
different from the possibility, or even probability, of linguistic influence of the Gothic 
upon Proto Slavic; see, e. g., Alfred Senn, ‘‘Verbal Aspect in Germanic, Slavic and 
Baltic,” Language, XXV (1949), 402-409. 

8s Milada Paulova supports Vajs’s conclusions; see Byzantinoslavica, IX (1947), 
146. Josef Janko deals with the problem from the point of view of linguistics, “‘Mél-li 
Wulfiliv gotsky p¥eklad Bible vliv na p¥eklad starocirkevnéslovansky?’”’ Casopis pro 
moderni filologiit, XXVIII (1942), 29-42, 121-134, 254-268. 

In an article which reveals very little acquaintance with previous literature on 
the subject, Ferdinant Liewehr attempts to show ‘“‘Wie Konstantin-Kyrill mit Wulfilas 
Bibeliibersetzung bekannt wurde,” Beitrdge zur Namenforschung, I11 (1951-52), 
287-290. He confines his attention to the phrase, ‘Russian letters,’’ in the Vita of 
Cyril (see footnote 2 above), interpreting it to mean ‘‘Gothic letters.” 

36 Fr, PechuSka, “‘Recké pfedloha staroslovanského textu Skutkia apostolskych, ret 
Slovanské studie; Sbirka stati, vénovanfch ... J. Vajsovi k uctént jeho Zivotntho dila 
(Prague, 1948), pp. 60-65. 

57 For a French summary of Hordlek’s four previously published short studies, 
see the bibliographie raisonnée in Byzantinoslavica, XI (1950), 142-143. 
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the textual transmission. What he terms the exquisite style of the original 
translation has often suffered from the mechanical work of the scribes 
who replaced many a free but happy turn with a servile imitation of 
the Greek model, going so far as even to adopt the Greek order of words.5* 
The author also attempts to distinguish among the special characteristics 
of Old Slavic text types. In the Balkans the Slavic translation was 
subsequently harmonized with the official Greek text of the Byzantine 
Church (the Koine recension). The Bogomile Gospel texts have a rather 
pronounced archaic character; relatively well-preserved from the lexical 
point of view they reveal nevertheless a syntax that is strongly Hel- 
lenized. The Croatian glagolitic texts bear traces of a revision resting 
upon the Latin Vulgate.s? 


Il. 


After having surveyed previous contributions to the textual criticism 
of the Old Slavic version, it will be appropriate to set forth now the 
results of an analysis of a collation of Vajs’s edition of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke.®° The Old Slavic manuscripts upon which Vajs de- 
pended for his reconstructed text are the following. 


—evangeliarium Archangelscense, A. D. 1092, Moscow. 
— evangeliarium Assemani, saec. XI, Vatican. 
— tetraevangelium Decanense, saec. XIII, Leningrad. 
— tetraevangelium Dobromir, saec. XII, Leningrad. 
— tetraevangelium Galigense, saec. XII, Leningrad. 
— tetraevangelium codex christiani Hval, A. D. 1404, Bononia. 
— evangeliarium Karpianum, saec. XIII-XIV, Moscow. 
Ma —tetraevangelium Marianum, saec. XI, Moscow. 
Mi —evangeliarium Miroslavi, saec. XII, Belgrade. 
Ni*> — tetraevangelium monasterii s. Nicolai, saec. XIV, Belgrade. 
Os —evangeliarium Ostromiri, A. D. 1056-1057, Leningrad. 
Sa —evangeliarium Savvae, saec. XI, Moscow. 
Zo — tetraevangelium Zographense, saec. XI, Moscow. 


In the present investigation it was found that among these thirteen 
manuscripts codex Marianus is quite decidedly closer to the Greek 


s8 This had been pointed out earlier, e. g., by Georges Cuendet, L’ordre des mots 
dans les versions gotique, arménienne et vieux slave des évangiles; I*re partie, Les groupes 
nominaux (Paris, 1929). 

s9 K. Horalek, ‘‘K d&éjinam tekstu staroslovénského evangelia” (with a Latin 
summary), Acta academiae velehradensis, XIX (1948), 208-229. 

60 The critique of Vajs’s work by Casey and Mrs. Lake, referred to above (footnote 
35), makes no mention of Vajs’s edition of Luke. 

6 For fuller description of most of these manuscripts, with bibliographical reference 
to philological studies on each of them, see Nicolaas van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchen- 
slavischen Sprache, 1 (Berlin and Leipzig, 1931), 23-37. 
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textus receptus than are any of the others utilized by Vajs. A rapid 
count of the variants found in the first twelve chapters of Luke shows 
that Maridnus agrees with the Greek textus receptus and disagrees with 
some or even all the other Slavic manuscripts more than twice as often 
as it disagrees with the textus receptus against some or most of the other 
Slavic manuscripts. This is quite in harmony with what other investi- 
gators have found regarding the characteristics of Marianus.* 

In the presence of variants among these Old Slavic manuscripts, how 
does Vajs proceed? In general he prefers the reading which differs from 
the Byzantine or late ecclesiastical type of text. The dangers inherent 
in slavishly following such a procedure are fully exposed by Casey and 
Mrs. Lake.® It is difficult, however, to ascertain how slavish Vajs has 
been in this regard. In view, therefore, of a certain amount of dubiety 
connected with the legitimacy of Vajs’s methodology, one must rely, 
not upon the reconstructed Old Slavic (still less upon the Greek which 
Vajs prints opposite to the Slavic), but upon the evidence of the Old 
Slavic manuscripts themselves as given in Vajs’s apparatus. Unfortu- 
nately, however, occasionally Vajs appears to give an incomplete citation 
of evidence from the manuscripts which he professes to use. Thus, 
Vajs’s edition, excellent as it is in certain respects, fails in some details 
to satisfy the standards of impeccable scholarship.® 

In the analysis which follows, account was taken not only of Vajs’s 
reconstructed Slavic text, but also, and more particularly, of the evidence 
of the Slavic manuscripts themselves. 

A comprehensive study was made of the variants in chapter 8 of Luke. 
This chapter was chosen because it is relatively long (56 verses) and thus 
constitutes a significant sample, and also because there exist for this 
chapter relatively copious data regarding the text of the Greek lection- 
aries. Various apparatus critici (those of Tregelles, Tischendorf, von 
Soden, Bover, and Merk), were searched for supporting evidence. 
Results of this research include the following. 

A collation of Vajs’s edition against the Greek textus receptus of 
Luke 8 1-6 disclosed 63 variant readings involving the reconstructed 
Slavic text or one or more Slavic manuscripts. (Variants which seemed 
to be due to the requirements of the Old Slavic idiom were disregarded). 


6 E. g., A. Meillet in Mémoires de la société de linguistique de Paris, XI (1900), 
175-177; O. Griinenthal, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XXXI (1910), 321. Also see 
above at footnote 39. 

% JBL, LV (1936), 206-207. 

*: In not a few cases Vajs has neglected to represent the Old Slavic variant in the 
Greek text, which is intended to supply the text inferentially behind the Slavic. 

6s Nor can this situation be wholly remedied, in view of the total destruction by 
bombing in 1941 of the Belgrade National Library (Narodna Biblioteka), where were 
located two of the manuscripts used by Vajs, and in view of the present inaccessibility 
of other manuscripts in Russia. 
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The witnesses which most frequently support Old Slavic variants are 
the following. One or more of the Old Latin witnesses agree with Old 
Slavic variants 23 times; the Peshitta Syriac agrees 18 times; x, X, 
and 1 agree 16 times; L, 8, and the Latin Vulgate agree 14 times; D and 
33 agree 13 times; 69, 157, 213, and 1192 agree 12 times; 1071 and the 
Curetonian Syriac agree 11 times; B and 124 agree 10 times; C, 13, and 
the Harklean Syriac agree 9 times; R, W, 22, 118, 1012, 1241, and the 
Coptic agree 8 times. Each of 85 other witnesses exhibits fewer than 8 
agreements with the Old Slavic in Luke 8. Finally, it should be mentioned 
that in Luke 8 fifteen variants from the Greek textus receptus have no 
support from non-Slavic witnesses. More than half of these variants, 
however, involve Slavic renderings which might possibly find an ex- 
planation in idiomatic considerations without necessarily reflecting a 
different Greek original. In Luke 8 4 the Slavic translator (as represented 
in the manuscripts Ga, Ma, Ni and Zo) has fallen into a gross error in 
rendering guvidvtos with the verb razum, “to understand,” as though 
the participle came from ouvvinu. 

The significance of these statistics seems to be as follows. The Old 
Slavic possesses elements derived from several distinct families. The 
basic text is, as one would expect, the Koine. This, however, is not any 
of the later varieties, but seems to be a development of that earlier form 
of the Koine which also lies behind the Syriac Peshitta of the fifth 
century. This latter, as is well known, is a text which on the whole 
ranges itself with the Constantinopolitan or Koine type, yet not wholly, 
having a considerable intermixture of readings characteristic of the B 
or 6 texts. The proportion of ‘“‘Western” readings normal to this form 
of the Koine is, in the case of the Old Slavic, considerably heightened 
by the admixture of a “Western” strain similar to that which appears 
in the Old Latin, the Vulgate, and D. One is not surprised, therefore, 
to find that the Old Slavic agrees not infrequently with x, X, L, and 
0, all of them being uncial manuscripts which oscillate between the B 
and 6 texts. Among minuscule manuscripts it is 1, 33, 69, 157, 213, 
1071, and 1192 with which the Old Slavic is in agreement when differing 
from the fextus receptus. In other words, the Old Slavic shares readings 
with noteworthy representatives of family 1, family 13, and von Soden’s 
“mixed” text (J° group). 

There is another group of witnesses with which the Old Slavic text 
should be compared, namely the Greek Gospel lectionaries. In view of 
the background of the Old Slavic version, it is surprising that no such 
comparison seems to have been made before. In a study of the Lucan 
passages in 14 Greek lectionary manuscripts, it was found that in Luke 8 
a majority of these manuscripts differ from the Greek textus receptus 14 


6 The confusion was the easier to make, because in late Greek the participle of this 
verb is identical with that of obvetut. 
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times.*? Of these variations, four are present in the Old Slavic text. 
Furthermore, if one takes into account lectionary readings which spo- 
radically appear in the 14 lectionary manuscripts examined, ten more 
parallels with the Old Slavic are found. 

In view of the almost total certainty that the Old Slavic version of 
the Gospels was originally made from a Greek lectionary, this number 
of agreements with Greek lectionaries in Luke 8 is not so high as might 
have been anticipated. One may account for the relatively low correlation 
with the Greek lectionary text in two ways. It may be that the Greek 
lectionary text at the time of the origin of the Old Slavic version was 
somewhat different from that which is preserved today in Greek lec- 
tionaries of later centuries. Since it has been the later minuscule lec- 
tionaries which have been the object of special study, no one knows how 
far their text may differ from that of the earlier uncial lectionaries. In 
the second place, it is not only possible, but is quite likely that the Old 
Slavic itself was somewhat modified in the years following its preliminary 
translation from a Greek lectionary. Some modification must have 
occurred when a Greek non-lectionary text was taken to be the base 
of a translation of those portions of the Gospels which are not contained 
in the lectionary cycle. 

There is, furthermore, another circumstance which has often been 
overlooked, but which will account for certain ‘‘Western” readings in 
the Old Slavic. This grew out of the controversy which arose shortly 
after the arrival of Constantine and Methodius in Moravia regarding 
their introduction of the Byzantine rite, written in the language of the 
Slavs, into a land over which the German bishops of Passau and Salzburg 
claimed spiritual sovereignty. In spite of machinations against Constan- 
tine and Methodius, the decease of the former and the temporary 
imprisonment of the latter in Germany, two Popes (Adrian II and 
John VIII) gave approval to the use of Slavic in the divine services. 
There was, however, one requirement that both pontifs imposed: the 
Scripture lessons should be read first in Latin and then in Slavic trans- 
lation.» What recension of the Vulgate was current in Moravia in the 


67 In B. M. Metzger, The Saturday and Sunday Lessons from Luke in the Greek 
Gospel Lectionary (Chicago, 1944), pp. 94-95. 

68 Cf, P. J. Alexander, ‘The Papacy, the Bavarian Clergy, and the Slavonic Apos- 
tles,’’ Slavonic and East European Review, XX (1941), 266-293; A. Ziegler, “‘Der Slawen- 
apostel Methodius im Schwabenlande,” Dillingen und Schwaben. Festschrift zur Vier- 
hundertjahrfeier der Universitat Dillingen a. d. D. (Dillingen a. d. D., 1949), pp. 169-189, 
and Franc Grivec, ‘“‘Quaestiones Cyrillo-Methodianae,”’ Orientalia christiana periodica; 
XVIII (1952), 113 ff. 

69 For the order of Pope Adrian II, see his letter of 869 to Rostislav, Svatopluk, 
and Kocel (preserved in the Vita Methodii, chap. viii): ‘‘Unus vero hic servandus est 
mos, ut in missa primum Apostolus et Evangelium legantur lingua Romana, postea 
Slovenica,” Monumenta germaniae historica, Epist., V1 (Berlin, 1925), 764; see also 
Ph. Jaffé, Regesta Pontificium Romanorum ..., ed. sec., I (Leipzig, 1885), 368 (no. 2924). 
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late ninth century may be difficult to determine with precision, but 
undoubtedly certain Vulgate and/or Latin readings would henceforth 
become embedded in the Old Slavic version. 

The textual analyses of the nature of the Old Slavic version of Luke 8 
appear to be supported by samplings made of other passages of that 
Gospel. Thus, in Luke 115, the Old Slavic (except Ma and Os) agrees 
with 9, 13, 157, 1071, and others,7° reading “great before God.” In 
1 66 it reads the plural ‘‘their hearts” with D, L, W, 9, and the Old Latin 
manuscript e. In 2 25 the Old Slavic (except Ma) omits ‘“‘behold” with D 
and the Peshitta. In 233 the Old Slavic (except Ma and Os) agrees 
with B, x, D, L, W, 1, and the Latin Vulgate in reading “his father” 
instead of “Joseph.” In Luke 1016 it adds (except Ma) “and he who 
hears me hears the one who sent me” with D and several Old Latin 
witnesses. In 15 21 the Old Slavic puts into the mouth of the Prodigal, 
“Make me as one of thy hired servants,” with B, x, D, 33, 1241, and 
the Latin Vulgate. In 2325 the Old Slavic (except Ma and Ni) identify 
the criminal whom Pilate released in Jesus’ stead as ‘‘Barabbas,”’ with 
family 1 and family 13. In 2436 the Old Slavic adds, “It is I, be not 
afraid!” with W, 579, 713, 1241, the Latin Vulgate, and the Syriac 
Peshitta. In 2443, after the statement that the resurrected Lord ate 
in the presence of the Eleven, the Old Slavic adds that ‘“‘he gave what 
remained to them,” agreeing with 9, 348, 713, 983, 1047, and the Vulgate. 


The genuineness of this letter has been doubted; e. g., Ernst Perels, Mon. germ. hist., 
Ep., VI, 763, note 1; Gerhard Ficker and Heinrich Hermelink, Das Mitielalter, 2te Aufl. 
(Tiibingen, 1929), p. 54; and V. SI. Kiselkov, ‘‘Kiril i Methodii v Rim i papa Adrian II,” 
Istoriéeski Pregled, 111 (1946-1947), 98-105. On the other hand, Milko Kos, “‘O pismu 
papeZa Hadriana II knezom Ratislava, Svetopluki in Koclju,” Razprave of the Slovene 
Academy of Ljubljana, II, no. 12 (1944), 269-301, and F. Grivec, ‘“‘Slava na v¥sostech 
Bohu,” Slovanské studie; Sbirka stati, vénovanfch ... J. Vajsovi k uctént jeho zivotniho 
dila (Prague, 1948), pp. 45-51, argue on the basis of certain characteristics of diplomatic 
style found in contemporary papal documents that the Vita Methodii preserves a 
faithful abridgement of a genuine letter of Adrian II. In any case, however, the infor- 
mation which it supplies regarding the use of the two languages in the reading of the 
Scripture must be correct; if it were not, the falsehood would be so obvious to anyone 
who attended the Mass as to discredit totally the letter. The only uncertainty, if the 
letter be spurious, concerns the date at which the custom of the twofold reading was 
instituted. For the order of Pope John VIII (which, in spite of the skepticism of, e. g., 
Leopold K. Goetz, Geschichte der Slavenapostel Konstantinus (Kyrillus) und Methodius 
[Gotha, 1897], pp. 58-71, is undoubtedly genuine; cf. V. Jagié in The Cambridge Medieval 
History, 1V [1923], 228), see his letter of 880 to Svatopluk: ‘“Jubemus tamen ut in 
omnibus ecclesiis terrae vestrae propter majorem honorificentiam, Evangelium Latine 
legatur, et postmodum Sclavonica lingua translatum in auribus populi Latina verba 
non intelligentis, annuntietur sicut in quibusdam ecclesiis fieri videtur,’”” Migne, PL, 
CXXVI, col. 906c, and Mon. germ. hist., Ep., VII, 222. For further texts and bibliog- 
raphy, see Heinz Liwe, Der Streit um Methodius; Quellen zu den nationalkirchlichen 
Bestrebungen in Méhren und Pannonien im 9. Jahrhundert (Kéln, 1947). 

7 Throughout this list (unlike the investigation of Luke 8), no attempt was made to 
do more than cite selected non-Slavic support. 
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On the basis, therefore, of a minute examination of a sample chapter 
of Luke, reinforced by additional analysis elsewhere in the Gospel, it 
appears that the Old Slavic version of Luke has a quite mixed textual 
complexion. Basically, as one would expect, it is a Constantinopolitan 
type of text. In this text are embedded not a few earlier readings which 
oscillate between the “‘Western’’ and Alexandrian families of text. 
Because many of these earlier readings are noteworthy both intrinsically 
and chronologically, it is little short of astonishing that no edition of 
the Greek New Testament published during the twentieth century in- 
cludes in its apparatus criticus evidence from the Old Slavic version.” 


ADDENDUM 


After the above article was in proof, Professor Roman Jakobson 
kindly sent us an off-print of his recently published article on “Minor 
Native Sources for the Early History of the Slavic Church,”’” at the close 
of which he reopens the questions whether Cyril may not have known 
Syriac and, if so, whether “‘he had not looked into the Syriac Diatessaron.” 
With the former problem our article is not directly concerned, although 
we have cited Jakobson’s previous discussion of this subject.73 With 
reference to the second question we can only state that there is no 
evidence known to us that the Syriac’* Diatessaron circulated in the 
West in the ninth century, nor have our textual analyses of the Old 
Slavic version (both those summarized above as well as special analyses 
on this very problem) revealed any hint that the Apostle to the Slavs 


had ever seen a Harmony in any language even remotely related to 
Tatian’s.75 


7 The considered judgment of LI. J. M. Bebb at the end of the last century has 
gone unheeded. He wrote in F. H. A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament, 4th ed., ed. by Edward Miller, II (London, 1894), 161, that the 
Old Slavic version ‘‘does not deserve to be dismissed, as summarily as has been sometimes 
the case, from the number of those versions which have a value for purposes of the 
textual criticism of the New Testament.” 

7 Harvard Slavic Studies, 11 (1954), 39-73, especially 68 ff. 

73 See the second paragraph of footnote 2 above. The most recent thorough study 
of the perplexing passage in the Vita of Cyril regarding the ‘‘Russian letters” is Dietrich 
Gerhardt’s richly documented article, ‘‘“Goten, Slaven oder Syrer im alten Cherson?” 
Beitrige zur Namenforschung, IV (1953), 78-88. Gerhardt, who believes that Cyril 
knew Syriac, writes in reply to Liewehr’s article mentioned in footnote 55 above. 

74That Latin Harmonies were widely used in the West is rendered probable 
not only by the survival of the sixth century manuscript prepared under the direction 
of Bishop Victor of Capua (the famous Codex Fuldensis), but also by the existence 
of many copies of Harmonies in various Western European vernaculars, e.g., Middle 
Dutch (Flemish), Old Italian, and Old High German; see Metzger, JBL, LXIX (1950), 
261-280. 

75 See also footnote 4 above. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


A NOTE ON ISA 464 


New light on the meaning of Isa 464 is shed by an Aramaic papyrus of the year 
427 B.C., recently published by Kraeling.t In this papyrus, a man manumits his 
woman slave and her daughter on condition that they shall serve and support him, 
and his son after him, all their lives. The word which is used in the document: for to 
support is bap,? a word which also occurs twice in Isa 46 4, apparently with the same 
meaning. 

Manumission of slaves on condition that the manumitted slave shall support his 
master all his life is also found in Old-Babylonian documents.s The technical word 
meaning to support used in these documents is naSi#4= Hebrew xv3,5 a word which also 
occurs, in combination with ap, in the phrase bans 281 NV IN) in Isa 46 4. The occur- 
rence, side by side, of the words xv: and bap in the same phrase seems to point to legal 
terminology as the source of the phrase. Another indication that legal terminology is 
employed by the prophet may be seen in the phrase bapx 38 n2°v Jy) in the same verse. 


The duty of the manumitted slave to support his master in old age (ynporpopéw) is 
sometimes specifically provided for in Greek inscriptions representing manumissions.® 


JacoB RaBINOWITZ 


PSALM 428 


ion mar my? oD? 
‘ey me mba 
my 9x2 neon 


This verse is commonly regarded as corrupt; see BH* in loc. But would it not 
yield excellent sense if wv, something vouchsafed at night, were here to be explained 


t Emil G. Kraeling, The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, no. 5, p. 180. 

2 See ibid., lines 11, 12, 13, and note to line 11, at p. 186. 

3 See M. Schorr, Urkunden des altbabylonischen Zivil- und Prozessrechts, p. 43 ff. 

4 See ibid., p. 542 f. (Wérterverzeichnis, s. v. naSf). 

5 See Gesenius-Buhl, Handwérterbuch"", p. 522 f. 

6 See P. Koschaker, Uber einige griechische Urkunden aus den éstlichen Randgebieten 
des Helienismus, (Abhandlungen d. Sachs. Ak. d. Wiss., philologisch-hist. Kl., 42, 1), 
p. 34. 
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from Akkadian $tru and Ugaritic §rt, ‘“dream-vision’?! The translation would 
then be: 


That YHWH? may vouchsafe His lovingkindness by day, 
and that His vision may be with me at night, 
(Such) is (my) prayer to the God of my life. 


THEODOR H. GASTER 


BETH ESSENTIAE 


The Béth Essentiae has long been recognized in Hebrew as representing a distinct 
usage of the Béth. Essentiae was applied to it by the earlier grammarians in giving to it 
a specialized meaning. In Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, p. 379, we read concerning this 
usage of the Béth, ‘Also after ideas of appearing, manifesting oneself, representing, being, 
in the sense of as, in the capacity of , consisting of , tanquam 
The classic example is Exod 6 3, I appeared unto Abraham ~w ya as El Shaddai. 
Many such examples could be given, some of which will be referred to below. 

In the treatment of this Béth there seems to have been a reluctance to render it as 
the copulative, even in nominal sentences, where the sense was obvious. Examples 
might be cited as Exod 18 4 >3y3 "ay ‘ad The God of my father is my help. Cf. also 
Ps 35 2 and 1465. In Exod 32 22 we have sim y72 °D OyTNy NYT? MAN You know the 
people that they are evil. Again in Hos 13 9 y7}y2 °a">D yet in me is thy help. 
Gesenius felt this usage of the Béth even in cases where it occurs with plural nouns and 
could be rendered otherwise. He writes, “For the origin of all these forms of expression 
Ps 54 6 is especially instructive, since °¥P) °2D2 °}18 is not meant to refer to the Lord 
as belonging to the n’Dnb, but only to ascribe to him a similar character, i. e. the Lord 
is one who upholds my soul; so also Ps 99 8, 118 7, Judg 11 35.” (p. 379) On the other 
hand Gesenius adds a footnote referring to Isa 26 4, Ps 55 19, and Ps 68 5 (where the 
Béth must be given the force of the copulative) as ‘“‘textually very uncertain.” 

In Arabic the Béth Essentiae is recognized as being more prevalent than in Hebrew 
so that we need not refer to examples here. In Arabic, however, min is used in this same 
manner. In Baidawi’s Commentary on the third Sura of the Koran, commenting on 
verse 40 where mahdun is used for the cradle on the son of Mary, he comments Agel 3 


danas ou el den le 4 om pa And the mahdun is an infinitive, 


tIn Ugaritic, the word usually stands parallel to kim, “dream,” e.g. I AB 
iii 4-5, bhlm Itpn il dpid bSrt bny bnwt; 1 Krt 150-51( =296-97), dbhimy il ytn bérty ab 
adm. The fem. form of the Ugaritic noun suggests that the correct reading in Ps 42 8 
might be simply my, i. e. “and that a vision may be granted to me at night.” 

LXXB’s dnAwoet may reflect a correct understanding of the word, and not presup- 
pose the reading phy, as tentatively suggested in BH*. 

2 Meter would be improved if mm were to be excised. This would also make for a 
smoother sequence, the subject of mx’ then being directly n bx. 
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he names by it what is laid out for the child as his bed. W. Wright gives a few such 
examples in his Grammar, , ~~ BY co J 3? a What @ man thou art as a 


horseman!, and ob > chal What a strong man thou art! 

It was the min in Baidawi used as the Béth Essentiae of Hebrew that called my atten- 
tion to the similar usage of the Egyptian preposition, m, called the m of equivalence or 
predication. The Egyptian m is used regularly to express sentences which in English 
would have a nominal predicate. Re‘ is your father is expressed R‘m it-tn. This is the 
same syntactical element expressed in Hebrew by the Béth Essentiae and in Arabic by 
the Ba or min. Therefore, we need not hesitate to translate the Hebrew Béth Essentiae 
as “is” nor need we doubt the textual accuracy of passages where it is so used as Ps 
55 19 yy V7] O'a13 °D For there are many with me., or Ps 68 5 jny m3 Yah is his name., or 
Isa 264 onbiy aX mim ma °p For Yah is the Lord, an eternal rock. 

This use of the preposition to serve as the copula must be regarded as Egypto- 
Semitic, surviving rarely in Hebrew, less rarely in Arabic, but normal in Egyptian. 


LawrRENCE N. MANROSS 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital, by G. Ernest Wright. (Studies in Biblical 
Theology No. 8) London: SCM Press, 1952. Pp. 132. 8s. 


Es geht dem Verfasser des vorliegenden Buches um ein neues Verstandnis des 
alttestamentlichen Glaubens, der ihm bisher in der christlichen Darstellung durch 
Uebernahme falscher dogmatischer Schemata missverstanden und verzerrt scheint und 
der deshalb in der christlichen Kirche die Wirkung nicht ausiiben kann, zu der er berufen 
ist. Schildert das erste Kapitel die Gefahr, die der Kirche aus dem Verlust des Alten 
Testaments erwachsen ist und zu einer schweren Schadigung ihres Glaubenslebens 
gefiihrt hat, so geht das 2. Kapitel dazu iiber, die eigentiimliche Art des alttestament- 
lichen Glaubenszeugnisses méglichst scharf herauszuarbeiten: Es unterscheidet sich 
von jedem dogmatischen Lehrsystem und jeder religidsen Ideengeschichte als die 
Verkiindigung der rettenden Taten Gottes in der Geschichte, durch die Gott selbst sich 
dem Menschen bekannt gibt und mit Macht in seine Geschichte eingreift. Dem an der 
Natur orientierten heidnischen Gottesbild tritt hier der naturerhabene schépferische 
Wille entgegen, der die Natur in seinen Dienst nimmt, um in unmittelbare persénliche 
Beziehung zum Menschen zu treten. In geschichtlichem Erweis von Gericht und Gnade 
gestaltet er einen einzigartigen Geschichtsverlauf, der im Kommen Jesu Christi seinen 
Hohepunkt erreicht und in der lebendigen Beziehung von Anruf und Antwort den 
Menschen zur Entscheidung fiir oder gegen seinen Herrn zwingt. Um zur Erkenntnis 
dieses Gottes zu fiihren, lasst sich nichts anderes tun als geschichtlich zu beschreiben, 
was er getan hat und wie der Mensch darauf antwortete, wie es in Kapitel 3 und 4 des 
Buches beschrieben wird. Damit ist jede statische Entfaltung einer Gotteslehre aus- 
geschlossen; an ihre Stelle tritt als Aufgabe der biblischen Theologie, wie das 5. Kapitel 
ausfiihrt, die Uebersetzung des biblischen Kerygma von dem Gott, der in der Geschichte 
mit uns handelt, in die Sprache unseres Zeitalters, eine Aufgabe, die jeder Generation 
auf’s neue gestellt ist. Eine kurze Auseinandersetzung mit der ‘‘Entmythologisierung,” 
in der die wesentlichen Punkte treffend herausgestellt werden, schliesst das Buch ab. 

Man wird diesen temperamentvollen Angriff auf eine Betrachtung des Alten 
Testaments, die seit dem Zeitalter der Orthodoxie in die Kirche eingedrungen ist und 
durch die wissenschaftliche Arbeit der letzten 100 Jahre eine ausserordentliche Ver- 
starkung erhalten hat, nur begriissen kénnen und dem Verfasser fiir seine scharfe 
Kritik dankbar sein. Denn hier ist tatsichlich ein grundlegender Fehler in der Beschiafti- 
gung mit dem Alten Testament in der christlichen Kirche aufgedeckt, der die Erkenntnis 
seiner Aktualitat fiir jedes Zeitalter erschwerte oder ganz unméglich machte. Man 
wird deshalb auch manche iiberspitzten Formulierungen oder extremen Alternativen 


in Kauf nehmen, ohne deshalb die Berechtigung des Ganzen in Frage zu ziehen. So 
240 
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muss z. B. die Parole ‘Theology as Recital” immer nur zusammen mit den beigefiigten 
Niaherbestimmungen beurteilt werden, nach denen die “Folgerungen” und ‘“‘Ausle- 
gungen,” die der biblische Bericht erfordert, ganz wesentlich dazu gehéren; darnach ist 
mit “recital” also nicht eine primitive biblische Nacherzahlung gemeint, sondern es 
wird eine standig auf Gottes Erlésungstaten bezogene Darstellung des alttestamentlichen 
Glaubens in seinen mannigfaltigen Aspekten und seiner eigenartigen Kampfstellung 
gegen alles Heidentum gefordert. 

Die Fruchtbarkeit der Hauptthese des Verfassers zeigt sich darin, dass sie zum 
Weiterdenken zwingt und Fragen aufwirft, iiber die sonst zu leicht hinweggegangen wird. 
So ist seine prinzipielle Forderung, dass Altes und Neues Testament als eine Einheit 
behandelt und nicht durch zwei verschiedene ‘‘Theologien’” von zwei verschiedenen 
Fachgelehrten gesondert dargestellt werden diirfe, aus der Sache selbst durchaus 
verstandlich. Aber angesichts der komplizierten Fragenkomplexe, die jeder Teil der 
Bibel in sich schliesst, bedeutet sie doch eine Ueberforderung, die an der niichternen 
Wirklichkeit scheitern wird. Das Héchste, was sich hier denken lasst, diirfte die enge 
Zusammenarbeit eines alttestamentlichen und eines neutestamentlichen Gelehrten sein, 
um ein Gemeinschaftswerk zustande zu bringen, das den berechtigten wissenschaftlichen 
Anforderungen gewachsen ist. 

Dass dabei ein noch engerer Anschluss an die geschichtliche Gestalt der Offenbarung 
gewiinscht wird als ich sie in meiner ‘‘Theologie des Alten Testaments” biete, ist durch- 
aus diskutierbar und hat in der neutestamentlichen Theologie von E. Stauffer, die 
Wright allerdings nicht erwahnt, ein faszinierendes Vorbild. So ist auch der S. 112 ff. 
gegebene Entwurf alles Nachdenkens wert, obwohl die Einstellung der géttlichen 
Wesensziige in die Behandlung der Schépfung und noch mehr die Verweisung von Kult 
und Sozialordnung in einen Anhang unbefriedigend bleibt und eher wie eine Verlegen- 
heitslésung aussieht. Dass hier noch mehr Fragen bleiben, zeigt ja auch die Unsicherheit 
beziiglich der Weisheitsliteratur oder die Voranstellung der Erwahlung vor die Bund- 
schliessung, die nach Vriezens eindringender Behandlung der Erwahlung (Die Erwéhlung 
Israels nach dem Alten Testament, 1953) in dieser Weise kaum aufrecht zu erhalten ist. 

Zu schwereren Bedenken gibt die Ueberbetonung der objektiven geschichtlichen 
Ereignisse auf Kosten des Offenbarungswortes Anlass. Hier gewinnt es manchmal fast 
den Anschein, als beruhe der Glaube des Alten Testaments auf einer besonderen Methode 
der Geschichtsdeutung, die von der menschlichen Vernunft gehandhabt werden kénne, 
wihrend das Phanomen der Prophetie im weitesten Sinne nicht zu seinem Recht kommt 
(vgl. vor allem II.2, 4, 5 und III.5). Die an sich berechtigte Polemik gegen die Ueber- 
schatzung der inneren Offenbarung (S. 55 ff.) ist in Gefahr, den Blick dafiir zu triiben, 
dass iiberall die innere Ueberwaltigung des menschlichen Geistes durch Gottes per- 
sdnliches Eingreifen die Voraussetzung fiir die alttestamentliche Geschichtsbetrachtung 
bleibt und oft genug auch in den auserwahlten géttlichen Werkzeugen innere Wider- 
stande iiberwinden muss, die den natiirlichen Menschen in die heidnische Denkrichtung 
treiben. Auch hier gibt es keine Statik einer selbstverstandlichen Gewissheit iiber 
Gottes Offenbarung, sondern nur die Dynamik einer immer neu ergehenden Zurecht- 
weisung menschlichen Denkens durch den souveranen Herrn der Geschichte. 

Noch tiefer greift ein anderes Bedenken, das von der Formel geweckt wird, mit der 
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Wright S. 108 die grundsatzliche Einheit des biblischen Glaubens sichern zu kénnen 
meint, namlich die Zuriickfiihrung der Mannigfaltigkeit biblischen Denkens auf ‘“‘the 
central and especial concern with the meaning of historical events and of life within 
history.”” Denn hier lasst sich die Frage nicht abweisen, ob das Verstandnis und die 
Auslegung der Taten Gottes in der Geschichte iiberall in der Bibel die gleichen sind 
oder ob nicht gerade von dieser gemeinsamen Basis aus eine ganz verschiedene Ver- 
kiindigung ihren Ausgang nimmt, deren Gegensidtzlichkeit die Einheit zu sprengen 
droht. Der Kampf zwischen “wahren” und “falschen” Propheten wird ja ganz auf dem 
Boden der gemeinsamen Ueberzeugung von Gottes Geschichtsoffenbarung ausgekampft 
und gewinnt eben durch diese Gemeinsamkeit seine besondere Schwere (vgl. jetzt 
G. Quell: Wahre und falsche Propheten, 1952). Dariiber hinaus berufen sich die ver- 
schiedenen geschichtlichen Erscheinungsformen des Gottesvolks als sakraler Stamme- 
bund, als staatlich geeinte Nation und als juristisch verfasste Kultgemeinde mit gleichem 
Recht auf Gottes Selbsterschliessung in der Geschichte und drohen mit ihrer besonderen 
Problematik die Einheit des Jahvevolkes aufzuheben. Die zusammenhaltende Kraft 
muss hier doch wohl tiefer liegen als im gleichen Verhaltnis zur Geschichte, namlich 
in der Bindung an einen verpflichtenden Gotteswillen von ganz bestimmter Art und 
in der Gewissheit eines Vollendungszieles, dem dieser Gotteswille sein Volk entgegen- 
fiihren wird. So ist denn auch die Einheit der alt- und neutestamentlichen Gemeinde 


nicht so sehr in einer kontinuierlich aufsteigenden Linie aufzuzeigen, sondern nur in 


einem giéttlichen ‘‘Trotzdem” zu erfassen, das iiber die innere Briichigkeit alttesta- 
mentlicher Verwirklichung hinweg neue Méglichkeiten schépferisch zu setzen vermag. 


W. EIcHRopt 


Old Testament Apocalyptic: Its Origins and Growth, by Stanley Brice Frost. London: 
The Epworth Press, 1952. Pp. xiii+270. 22s. 6d. 


With scholarly imagination the author examines the literature pertinent to an 
appreciation of the origins and.development (“evolution”) of OT apocalyptic. In a 
subject such as this, involving the historical literary criticism of the books of the 
prophets, quite wide divergences of opinion among scholars may be expected, and 
almost any reviewer would find himself at odds with some of the author’s conclusions. 
Despite probable disagreements, a fresh understanding of many aspects of OT apo-’ 
calyptic will reward the careful reader of this book. 

The author finds an evolution of five eschatological forms: the Better Age form 
(simple hope of improvement in national fortunes); the Day of Yahweh form (the 
prophetic eschatological expectation not consciously expressed in terms of the myth; 
see Amos 5 18, 19); the Golden Age form (myths becoming eschatologized, an ideal 
existence on earth; see Isa 2 2-4); the Future Age form (the enemy overthrown in the 
eschaton is Evil as such, the new age on the earth but different from this age; see the 
night visions of Zechariah, Isa 24—27, Enoch Book Four, Daniel); the Age to Come 
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form (the new age as supra-mundane existence, the double-eschaton; see Enoch Book 
Five and the Parables of Enoch). 

Frost first discusses general considerations, i.e., the formal characteristics of 
apocalyptic, the content of apocalyptic, eschatology and myth, pre-exilic eschatology, 
messianism, and the influence of foreign cultures. Something of his view of the develop- 
ment of apocalyptic and the relative chronology of the literature may be seen in the 
following details of his division of his subject into anonymous apocalyptic and pseudon- 
ymous apocalyptic. The period of the former is from the middle of the 6th to the 2nd 
century. It begins with the “Babylonian Ezekiel,’’ a prophet of the exile credited with 
being the father of the apocalyptic genre of thought and writing. It includes “later 
Zechariah,” credited with being the author of the night visions in Zechariah 1—8; 
Joel, in which chs. 3 and 4 are additions by apocalyptically minded editors to Joel's 
locust oracle which became part of a Temple liturgy and was completed by a cultic 
oracle; ‘‘Extra-Isaiah,”’ the glosses in Isa 1—35, divided into four types the last of which 
comprises the three composite or “fabricated” apocalypses in chs. 11—12, 24—27, 
32—33; ‘‘Deutero-Zechariah,” interpreted as two collections of prophecies from the 
Greek period, chs. 9—11 and 12—14, in which 11 4-14 represents non-eschatological 
apocalyptic, using the apocalyptic style for a non-eschatological message. 

Frost’s discussion of pseudonymous apocalyptic begins with ‘“Pseudo-Isaiah” 
(Isa 24—27); here, in the first biblical pseudepigraph, dated in the middle of the 3rd 
century, apocalyptic first achieves its characteristic form, and we first meet with the 
eschaton as decisive judgment on both the angels and their accomplices, and find the 
doctrine of resurrection, the end of death, the return at the blast of the trumpet, etc. 
In Enoch, Books One and Four, the foreign influence is stronger, with accentuation of 
imagery and symbolism, and with marked dualism and determinism; Book Four partic- 
ularly has all the characteristic traits of apocalyptic, including the double-eschaton. 
Daniel is placed entirely in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, and by a rearrangement of 
the order of the stories on the basis of the amount of apocalyptic interest Frost finds it 
to be ‘“‘the story of the conversion of a Jew of Maccabean times from the orthodox Jewry 
of his day to the new, exciting, and effective school of apocalyptic thinking.” Daniel 
has no double-eschaton and envisages the rule of God on earth, the “son of man”’ repre- 
senting that rule, heavenly in origin. In Enoch, Book Five, the double-eschaton comes 
into its own and sin is due to angelic powers, while in Enoch, Book Two, we get the 
supra-mundane world as the home of the righteous, the pre-existent Son of Man or 
Elect One, and a new theological dimension of eternity with the whole messianic complex 
of thought lifted to the Age to Come. 

This is but a small part of the complex range of ideas treated by the author. The 
book makes many distinctive contributions, including interpretations of associations of 
OT apocalyptic with NT thought. There is a balanced appreciation of the Hebrew 
backgrounds of OT apocalyptic and foreign influences on it. Among other items, we 
may commend his discussions of the dualistic elements in apocalypticism, the relation 
of the doctrine of resurrection to the problems of theodicy, and the’ role of myth in 
apocalyptic thought. 

The author might have disclosed greater appreciation of the universalistic elements 
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in post-exilic thought and should have further qualified his statement that the Gentiles 
were regarded throughout the post-exilic period with the fiercest scorn and hate. Also 
very dubious is the view that the so-called ‘Sheol doctrine” is late, rising in the 8th 
century; we do not have in the Pentateuch a veritable silentii conspiratio on the whole 
subject of life after death, for the subject is mentioned when pertinent to the purposes of 
the historians. Nor is Ps 16 10, 11 a beginning of speculation towards the idea of resur- 
rection, but rather an expression of confidence that the psalmist will not die. 

To the reviewer it is very questionable that there was a pre-prophetic, non- 
mythological eschatology. The background of the pre-exilic prophetic view of the Day 
of Yahweh is the popular cultic Day of Yahweh, rather than any eschatological Day of 
Yahweh, the existence of which is merely presumptive. That the night visions in Zech 
are by a different author than the rest of chs. 1i—8 needs greater substantiation; they do 
not ignore the messianic figure of Zerubbabel, for the Branch in 3 8 is probably not a 
gloss, while 4 14 refers more probably to Joshua and Zerubbabel than to the High Priest 
and the Second Priest. The reviewer finds it difficult to see any Antiochus figure in 
Dan 1—46, and if ch. 1 was told to encourage the Jews to refuse broth made from swine’s 
flesh which Antiochus tried to force on them, the author was being particularly obtuse. 
But least plausible of all is the theory that there is a successiveness in the book of Daniel 
which mirrors the developing interest of the author in apocalyptic and that this theory 
may explain the language problem of the book. Although confessedly tentative, the 
rearrangement of the order of the stories in accord with the amount of apocalyptic 
interest seems like an adaptation of the facts to the theory. The last vision indicates 
“the growing interest of the writer in angels” as little as the last chapter of Proverbs 
evidences the growing interest of the proverb-maker in the status of woman. 

Despite these differences of opinion, the reviewer would estimate this as one of the 
more important studies of apocalyptic. The volume will doubtless increase interest in 
both OT and non-canonical apocalyptic, a subject in which the Khirbet Qumran scrolls, 
not ignored by the author, will stimulate renewed interest. 


HERBERT G. May 


A Social and Religious History of the Jews, by Salo W. Baron. 2nd ed., 2‘vols. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. 414+492. $12.50. 


In 1936, Professor Baron published a three-volume work entitled A Social and 
Religious History of the Jews, which traced the history of the Jews from their biblical 
origins to modern times. A decade and a half later, the perspective has radically changed, 
because of momentous recent events, notably the extermination of European Jewry, 
the emergence of American Jewry, and the establishment of the State of Israel, and 
because of the new results of archaeological discovery and scholarly research. 

Baron has accordingly revised and expanded his History into a seven-volume work, 
the first two volumes of which, covering the biblical and Talmudic periods, have now 
appeared. The qualities that distinguish the earlier work are here very much in evi- 
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dence — extraordinary learning in many distinct areas, the capacity to synthesize 
innumerable details into a broad picture, extensive bibliographical references, and a 
judicious attitude on doubtful and controversial issues. The iiterary form of the work is 
unusual. It is not, strictly speaking, a narrative history of the classic type of Graetz, 
Dubnow or Klausner. Nor is it a schematic re-ordering of the facts of history in order 
to buttress a theory, like the works of Spengler or Toynbee. Rather it is an interpretive 
survey of Jewish history, which follows the chronological order in broad outline, but 
takes for granted a knowledge of the basic events, figures and dates of the period under 
discussion. It is inherent in this method that it is concerned much more with movements 
and trends than with men and events. 

Particularly interesting is the author’s introductory chapter, which presents the 
fundamental conclusions to which he has been led on the nature of Judaism and the 
Jewish group. Baron emphasizes the organic relationship between the ethnic group and 
the Jewish religious tradition. He recognizes the unique character of Hebrew monothe- 
ism which does not exclude important cultural influences from without. As the basic 
trend of Jewish history, he regards the emancipation of the concept of Jewish nationality 
from state and territory, a process, it may be added, in which the succession of foreign 
conquerors from without and the Prophets and Rabbis from within collaborated, 
albeit unconsciously. 

Baron stresses the this-wordly emphasis of the Jewish religion, which gave to 
Judaism a markedly ethical bent, and which expressed itself in the doctrine of the 
election of Israel and culminated in Messianism. The Pharisaic acceptance of resurrec- 
tion ‘‘supplemented” prophetic religion; it did not supplant its this-wordly character 
(II, 40). The treatment of these themes (I, 92 ff.) constitutes some of the finest pages 
in the work. Baron formulates the goal of Judaism as the triumph of history over nature. 
It would be more accurate, we believe, to speak of its goal not as the conquest of nature 
— it is contradicted by the this-wordly emphasis in Judaism, its concept of the nature 
of man, its stress upon ethics and its elaborate ritual — but as the sanctification of 
nature. Finally Baron stresses the unique synthesis of nationalism and universalism in 
Judaism, which many observers outside the tradition, whether they be Jewish or non- 
Jewish, have been unable to grasp and have therefore regarded as contradictory. The 
impact of this failure upon OT studies needs not be spelled out for readers of JBL. 

With regard to the many moot problems of biblical history, Baron attempts, with 
considerable success, to steer a middle course between canflicting views. He regards 
the Hebrews as a branch of the migratory population of the Near East, who appear 
during the 2nd millenium in the Fertile Crescent variously as Habiru, Hapiru or ‘Apiru. 
He accepts the view of a primitive monotheism among the Semites as constituting the 
essence of the patriarchal religion upon which Moses built. Baron argues for the priority 
of the ethical Decalogue (Ex 20 and Deut 5) over the ritual Decalogue of Ex 34 (I, 50), 
which was first noted by Goethe. The present reviewer goes further and finds it alto- 
gether impossible to discover a Decalogue in Ex 34, either in the number or in the form 
of the commands. 

The pre-exilic period is surveyed in the section, ‘“‘Kings and Prophets.” The achieve- 
ments of the Babylonian Exile are evaluated in a chapter on “Rethinking Funda- 
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mentals.” “The Expansion of Judaism” assembles the fragmentary yet impressive 
evidence of the antiquity and importance of Diaspora communities. The absence of 
the narrative method and of a detailed chronology tends to give a blurred impression 
- of the complex political events of the Second Commonwealth period. On the other 
hand, the author’s unrivaled mastery of social and economic history is evident in the 
chapter on ‘Social Turmoil” which deals with the material status of Palestinian and 
Diaspora Jewry before 70 C. E. Both the contacts and conflicts between Judaism and 
the pagan world, particularly Hellenism, and the history of the various sects in Palestine 
are discussed, as is the rise of Christianity, first as a Jewish sect and then as an inde- 
pendent religion. Baron denies any major Jewish share in the crucifixion of Jesus and 
assigns to Paul the major role in the “great schism” that produced Christianity. 

In succeeding chapters, the author surveys the reconstruction and consolidation of 
Judaism, after the destruction of the Second Temple by the Romans, by means of the 
intensive cultivation of the Oral Law, and evaluates the Mishnah and the Talmud. The 
regimen of Rabbinic law undoubtedly served as an invisible fatherland for the scattered 
Jewish communities and thus contributed to group survival. But Rabbinism did much 
more. Baron points out how it carried forward the ethical ideals of biblical Judaism 
and concretized them in such areas as labo: and the rights of women, besides giving to 
Judaism the pronounced intellectual cast it has retained to the present. 

It is to be expected that in a survey of a complex history of twenty centuries, there 
will be room for divergences in interpretation, both major and minor. Because of 
limitations of space, we can note only a few of our observations on the OT period, and 
none on the rabbinic era. These notes are offered as a tribute to the vast learning and 
substantial accuracy of the work as a whole. 

The bibliography on primitive democracy in Israel (I, 325) needs to be augmented 
by A. Menes, Die vorexilischen Gesetze Israels (1920), C. U. Wolf’s paper in JNES (1949), 
and the reviewer’s study of the biblical Edah in the Alexander Marx Jubilee Volumes 
(1950). The author's strictures on the “shibboleth’”’ of the nomadic ideal in Israel, as 
expounded by Budde and Flight inter alios, seem to the reviewer to go much too far. 
The concept of the “Golden Age” in the prophets does not hark back to Adam and 
Abraham (I, 336), who are almost never mentioned, but to the wilderness period which 
prophets undoubtedly idealized, but which they utilized as the spring-board for their 
deepened religious concepts and ideals. Baron contends that hostility to the monarchy 
grew during the period of the last kings (I, 93). But anti-monarchical sentiments are 
attributed in our sources to Jotham and Samuel and the only literary prophet who 


seems to object to the monarchy in principle is Hosea (see the reviewer’s forthcoming 
study in HUCA, 1954). 

There is no evidence from Exod 123 @. that the priestly law-giver after the return 
from the Babylonian Exile permitted non-sacrificial slaughtering (I, 148). The passage 


refers to the Egyptian Passover and the assumption that we have here simply a Rack- 
bildung from post-exilic days is a gratuitous one, increasingly less popular with scholars. 
It may be a crochet of the reviewer that he cannot share Baron’s conviction that the 
authors of the Psalms were “‘almost exclusively priests’ (I, 150) or that the cultic 
theory of the Psalms is ‘‘essentially accurate”’ (I, 362). 
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That Ecclesiastes was accepted into the canon in order to oppose folk-belief that 
Solomon was an arch-magician (II, 21) is hardly likely. That “the foundations of the 
Masorah were laid in the early Christian centuries” (II, 145) is, of course, the generally 
accepted view, concerning which this reviewer has long had serious doubts. In view of 
the history of the Kethib-Qere and much additional material in Rabbinic sources, as 
well as the implications flowing from the Qumran Scrolls, the entire issue needs to be 
re-examined. 

Particularly interesting are the author’s estimates on population, a subject on which 
he is an expert. Baron believes that before the destruction of the Second Temple in 
70 C. E., Palestine had a population of 234 million, including % million non-Jews. He 
regards it as ‘‘not impossible” that the Jewish world-population at that time was eight 
million (I, 170). Such a figure is doubly significant. It would highlight the degree to 
which the Jewish group was decimated in succeeding centuries by defection, persecution, 
and such natural causes as famine and disease. For a millenium later, in the days of the 
traveller Benjamin of Tudela (fl. 1173 C. E.), the world Jewish population is estimated 
at only four million. Mcreover, Baron’s figures would indicate that in the Hellenistic- 
Roman era, Palestine had only 25% of world Jewry within its borders. If so, the problem 
of the interaction of Israeli and world Jewry, which is acute today, has its ancient 
analogue. 

These minor observations set in high relief the extraordinary scholarly achievement 
embodied in this massive work, which ranks among the outstanding examples of 


historiography of our times. This will be readily granted even by those who, unlike 
Baron (II, 214), agree with Alexander von Humboldt that the history and survival of 
Israel “cannot be explained in merely human terms.” 


RoBERT GorDISs 


The Kingdom of God, by John Bright. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
Pp. 282. $3.75. 


“This book,” writes Professor Bright (p. 7) “‘... seeks to trace for the benefit of 
the general Bible reader the history of that idea [‘the Kingdom of God’] and to sug- 
gest its contemporary relevance.” 

Bright’s work, the 1952 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award winner, receives the reviewer's 
enthusiastic (and not impartial) recommendation. The American market continues to 
be loaded with books about the Bible, written all too often from an inflexibly non-biblica! 
perspective. This is, gratefully, an “inside” job, written with an empathy that is none- 
theless informed and scholarly. Bright understands the categories of Western biblical 
criticism from the 17th to the 20th centuries; but it is his high achievement to interpret 
the Bible in ‘(Covenant” categories (Old and New), without doing violence — indeed 
with deference — to Western modes of thought and criticism. The Kingdom of God is 
biblical theology of an always penetrating and sometimes moving sort; but it is theology 
properly in the context of Covenant history, theology never abstracted, theology 
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articulated in the events and exigencies of a very real history. And it is a history in 
which Bright is remarkably at home. He is a “‘pupil’’ who surely gladdens the heart of 
his teacher, Professor W. F. Albright, to whom the book is dedicated. 

Controversial matters (in which biblical study continues to abound) are not cir- 
cumvented, but Bright characteristically states his own position without any trace of 


ambiguity. It is in the main a conservative position — the reviewer uses the adjective 
as a term of approbation. Bright obviously and rather consistently feels that if the 
content of the written biblical tradition is to be challenged or invalidated, the burden 
of proof falls upon the critic. This is certainly not to say that he is himself uncritical or 
that he is in any wise uninformed about or indifferent to concerns of literary and his- 
torical criticism. It is to say that, in the reviewer's judgment, the biblical narratives 
are never given high-handed treatment and that where evidence against the tradition 
is insufficient and inconclusive, the tradition is supported. As an example, one may cite 
Bright’s conservative estimate of the text of Isaiah (see footnotes pp. 83 and 88); or, 
in a different kind of example, his position with respect to the messianic consciousness 
of Jesus (pp. 205 f.). The reviewer expresses his own great appreciation for the kind of 
conservatism with which Amos and Hosea and Isaiah are interpreted and the sensitive 
“internal” delineation of the “Holy Commonwealth” — that is, post-exilic, legalistic 
Judaism. 

The book is written with an uncommonly lively and colorful style. The notes of the 
pedant are rarely sounded. Bright possesses in high degree the gift of written communi- 
cation: his words are not the soundless and lifeless symbols of language; he himself 
speaks from the page, and the reader is compellingly invited to enter the story. One 
notes throughout a gift for the well-turned phrase; for example (p. 65), “‘Amos was no 
innovator, but a man of the ancient ways. His ethical protest was drawn from a well 
five hundred years deep.” And throughout there is the vitality of the written word that 
comes only from commitment to the crucial significance of the matter in hand. 

Despite the author’s protest that “Because of limitations of space no attempt has 
been made to give full bibliography,” Bright’s footnotes are richly gratifying to the 
reader. The author has read widely; and he freely shares his sources with his readers. 

One finds little to criticize. There will be arguments, of course — Mosaic monothe- 
ism is affirmed, the Enthronement Festival denied. We wonder if Bright has always 
remembered the “general Bible reader’ for whom he wants to write — for example, 
“‘neo-Marcionism” (p. 9), ‘‘a radical mutation” and “eschatological hope” (p. 18), 
“charisma” (pp. 32 ff.). Technical terms and other items in Bright’s extensive vocab- 
ulary are not always explained even indirectly in context. Some readers will certainly 
be disappointed in parts of Bright’s translations of sections of the prophets, not on the 
score of accuracy, but for renderings which, in an effort to communicate to the general 
reader, lose the quality of classical speech retained even in the RSV. But this is a 
hazard in any fresh translation and at points Bright’s renderings are a distinct improve- 
ment on any of the standard English versions. 

The Kingdom of God is and will remain a great contribution to the understanding 
and interpretation of the Bible. Bright’s greatest achievement may best be put in his 
own words. He has made it impossible for anyone who reads his book to disregard “‘the 
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central affirmation of the New Testament gospel itself, namely that Christ has come to 
make actual what the Old Testament hoped for . . .” (p. 193). The unity and wholeness 
of the Christian canon is made explicit and the Christian gospel is set adequately and 
often eloquently in its full context. The scholar as well as the more serious Bible reader 
will find Bright’s work a highly rewarding study. 


B. Davie NAPIER 


A Commentary on the Book of Exodus, by U. Cassuto. Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, 
1951. Pp. xii+352. 


Professor Cassuto had planned to write a Hebrew commentary on the whole Penta- 
teuch and to complete it with a volume of introduction. Two parts of his work on 
Genesis (From Adam to Noah and From Noah to Abraham) appeared in 1944 and 1949; 
the present volume, with the Hebrew title nov 150 by we, was published just a few 
weeks before his death. d 

The format of the book is familiar from Cassuto’s other works; the biblical text is 
not separated from the commentary, but woven into it and distinguished from it by 
underlining. The book is divided into three main parts with rather informative titles: 
I) Slavery and Deliverance (chaps. 1-17); II) Teaching and Commandment (chaps. 
18-24); III) Tabernacle and Ritual (chaps. 25-40). 

Cassuto’s purpose is always to discover the literal meaning of the text and to 
emphasize its religious import. He is quite convinced that he can attain his end by a 
study of the present text itself with the help of extra-biblical material from the ancient 
Near East. In this approach, Cassuto combines knowledge of the best Jewish com- 
mentators, such as Rashi and Qimhi, with a wealth of information about ancient Near 
Eastern literary composition, law and custom, religion, etc., particularly from the 
Ugaritic field. To this he adds a profound respect for the reliability of old Hebrew 
tradition. 

It is well known that Cassuto, unlike his Hebrew University colleague, Ezekiel 
Kaufmann, was long an opponent of the Graf-Wellhausen school of literary criticism. 
As early as 1934, in his La Questione della Genesi, he had opposed the idea of documents 
in the Pentateuch. Accepting the book of Exodus as it appears in its present form, 
Cassuto maintains that it has but one source, sc., a great national, religious epic poem 
orally composed. To be sure, this original source was abbreviated and pruned for 
inclusion in the body of the Torah, but it is still possible to discover some traces of it 
beneath the prose narrative (e. g., 4 24-26). 

In Cassuto’s view, Exodus exhibits precisely those literary traits which we would 
expect to find in an oral composition from the Late Bronze Age. Hence, repetitions 
(duplicata) are so natural that if we did not find them in the book, we should have to 
consider them lost. He cites Keret A, cols. 2-6 (Ginsberg’s edition) as a parade example 
of such repetitive structure in Bronze Age literature; the biblical parallel is to be found 
in Exod 25 ff. Other examples of apparently useless repetition or addition Cassuto 
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explains on a principle of numerical structure; according to it, certain key words are 
repeated three times, seven times, etc. (v. g., 77ay and 47D in 1 8-14). The obvious 
logical and chronological dislocations are to be explained by verbal or even conceptual 
associations (v. g., the connection between chap. 17 and chap. 18). 

In the section on the tabernacle and its interior ornamentation, Cassuto draws 
heavily on Canaanite sources and is greatly in debt to the paper of F. M. Cross in BA, 
X (1947), 45-68. He firmly denies that this part of Exodus is the work of a priestly 
writer who had produced his account after the model of the Solomonic temple. This 
chapter is in some respects the most interesting of the whole work. 

Convinced that the present MT is by far the best text, Cassuto has avoided textual 
criticism. He believes that the MT is based ona very accurate text which had a minimum 
of vowel letters and which was intended for use by scholars; to this he compares the 
Isaiah scroll published by the Hebrew University. Another text, much less accurate 
and replete with vowel letters, he considers as the basis of the Samaritan version and 
as the probable Vorlage of the LXX; to this may be compared the Isaiah document 
published by the American Schools. This double set of texts, Cassuto believes, will 
account for the different readings to be found in Hebrew manuscripts. 

Historical questions, the date and formation of the book, etc., are not taken up in 
the commentary; these would have been treated at length in the proposed introduction 
to the whole Pentateuch. Hence many of Cassuto’s assumptions must remain un- 
supported by his view of the evidence. 

It is extremely unfortunate that this book is marred by so many misprints; these 
ought to be carefully excised in following editions. Cassuto’s flawless Hebrew is a great 
pleasure to read, but the reviewer fears that all too many will not be able to enjoy it; 
a translation will hardly bring out its beauty. 


SAMUEL IwRY 


The Song of Songs; A Study, Modern Translation and Commentary (= Texts and Studies 
of The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, vol. XX), by Robert Gordis. New 
York: The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 5714 — 1954. Pp. xii+108. $2.50. 


In this handsomely produced volume Rabbi Dr. R. Gordis presents an interpreta- 
tion of the Song of Songs in which the claims of students of general literature and those 
of specialists in the Hebrew Scriptures are happily balanced. The author’s known 
interest in literary and stylistic techniques is here united with a fresh and fairly detailed 
examination of the text, and the results are given in a translation of the songs which 
makes easy and agreeable reading and which is accompanied by captions explaining 
their setting, and in annotations which defend his readings and renderings. In emenda- 
tion he is restrained, and in interpretation imaginative and sympathetic; he refuses to 
be seduced by the extravagances of some recent commentators or by the systematizing 
efforts of various schools of interpretation, and his treatment e. g. of the erotic imagery 
and the folk-loristic elements, shows judgment and understanding. 
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Gordis reviews the various theories that have been advanced regarding the structure 
and purport of this Megillah, — the allegorical, the cultic and the dramatic, and con- 
cludes that it forms an anthology of twenty-nine love lyrics which are to be understood 
literally and separately. One of them, 3 6-11, with its three references to Solomon, is 
a royal wedding hymn, and the remainder are characteristic ’awsaf, dialogues, plaints 
and praises of lovers. While this view avoids the difficulties of more elaborate inter- 
pretations of the book, it has to be admitted that the divisions between the poems will 
perhaps always be a matter of dispute; and it implies that the reason for the admission 
of the book to the canon was either a factitious allegorical value or its human appeal and 
popularity. 

The songs are dated by Gordis to the period between Solomon and the Persian period. 
While he is right in rejecting a Greek etymology for }1"758 (3 9) it is not impossible that 
p75 (4 13) may have reached the Levant before Achaemenid times. Again the reference 
to Tirzah (6 4) does not necessarily imply that Samaria had not yet become the capital, 
and the tradition reflected by the LX X suggests that the phrase was a stock simile for 
which the etymology of the name was partly responsible. Such reservations, however, 
do not so much contradict Gordis’ dating as emphasize the consideration which he 
urges — “that folk songs often undergo many changes with time.’’ Similarly what 
Gordis says about the language may require modification. (Incidentally in n. 68 the 
two relatives have been inadvertently interchanged.) ‘‘Aramaic influence’’ is still too 
lightly and indiscriminately invoked, and while some of the linguistic features may be 
better attested for Northern Palestine the references to Jerusalem and the south cannot 
be ignored. There is still room for a special study of the character of vernacular and 
spoken classical Hebrew, and the reviewer suspects that one result of such a study may 
well be to establish that some at least of the alleged ‘‘North Palestinianisms” of the 
Bible are general vernacular features which have resisted the normalizing influence of 


literary Jerusalemite Hebrew. 
A. M. HonEYMAN 


The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Job, by Donald H. Gard. 
(Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, Vol. VIII.) Philadelphia: Society 
of Biblical Literature, 1952. Pp. 107. $1.50. 


The preserved Hebrew text of the book of Job and its Old Greek (LXX) translation 
are frequently the despair of the textual critic. Time and again he asks himself: What 
does the Hebrew mean, and why does LXX differ from it? 

The doctoral dissertation under review is an attempt to answer this question. It is 
the author’s conclusion that ‘‘Although it cannot be assumed that the translator set out 
to remove all anthropomorphisms, there are numerous examples which show that 
anti-anthropomorphisms enter into his theological pattern of exegesis” (p. 92). This 
conclusion, however, lacks justification. The author, unfortunately, did not prove it, 
but assumed it in advance, so that throughout his study he operated with a hypothesis 
which coincided with his conclusion! 
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Thus, ‘In the first [but correct this to “‘second’’] exchange of words between Satan 
and the Lord the Hebrew reads (M 1 9): ‘Then the Satan [correct to ‘“‘satan’’; how can 
has$atan be.a personal name with the definite article?] answered Yahweh,’... The 
translator objected to Satan’s answering the Lord directly. Accordingly he employs 
the preposition évayrioy ‘in the presence of’. . .” (pp. 27-28). It so happens, however, 
that precisely two verses preceding (Job 1 7), in the first exchange of words between the 
adversary and the Lord, the Septuagint had rendered the same Hebrew literally, xai 
amoxpBels 6 5taBodos 7H xupi elev! In the face of this fact, Gard merely notes, 
“This tendency [to tone down offensive ideas] is not, however, universally carried out” 
(p. 27). But whence the justification of the term ‘theological tendency?’’ Why not 
simply permit the translator some variety in his style? 

The entire chapter (II) on “Anti-Anthropomorphisms” (pp. 32-46) is a gross mis- 
representation of the true character of the LXX of Job. According to Gard, the trans- 
lator of Job avoided the Hebrew for ‘‘eye(s) of God,’’ and the like, as anthropomor- 
phisms, and he cites four instances of this: 15 5, 24 23, 25 5, 28 10 (pp. 32-34). Yet in 
point of fact, the Greek-Hebrew of 24 23 is too difficult for anyone to make offhand 
judgment on the absence in LXX of an equivalent for w*énéhf#; and Gard’s interpreta- 
tion of 28 10 depends on his arbitrary selection of the reading pov (viz., of Job) in G8 
as against avrod in other uncials.:_ And the argument of theology loses its force at once 
when it is noted that }’y is rendered by “‘before” even in passages where God was not 
involved, e. g., in 18 3, 19 15. 

Gard asserts that the LXX translator objected “‘to the anthropomorphic expression 
ynov nn: of line 2 [in 11 5], and accordingly omits the line’ (pp. 34-35). But couldn’t 
the translator merely have paraphrased vnbv, just as he did, and so neatly tod, in 23 12, 
miswat §*pataw / &vradpatwv abrod, where God too was involved, without resorting 
to so drastic an operation as complete excision? And how can one say that theology, and 
not simply style, was involved, when '#¥ §¢fatéyim (viz., Job) in 11 2 was rendered freely, 
but aptly, by 6 ebAados? Indeed, let anyone examine every passage where the yad, 
péh, n*$amah, népes, rah, léb (lébab), pantm, 2*r6*', kaf, and the like, occur, where God 
and mortal man are involved, and he will see readily enough for himself that no theo- 
logical bias whatever is involved when LXX renders freely. Clearly the question of 
anthropomorphism never entered the mind of the LXX translator, and has been 
implanted there only by his modern critics. 

The tendency to explain the differences between G and M as due to the theological 
bias of the translator sometimes reaches the ridiculous level where the translator is 
accused of ‘‘playing” with his Hebrew text. Thus on 2015 ‘Out of his [the wicked’s] 
belly God casts them up,’’ Gard asserts (p. 26), ‘“The translator wishes to avoid the 
crude figure of God’s casting ill-gotten wealth from a man’s belly, and so omits the name 


t Gard does not argue that the translator (mis)read *yy in his Hebrew Vorlage, but 
that he “merely wished to avoid the anthropomorphism of 11"y ‘his eye’. . . [and] there- 
fore employed a simple trick [sic!] of translation, reading 1 as * to obtain *»y ‘mine eye’ ” 
(p. 34). It is astonishing how frequently Gard attributes this kind of ‘simple trick” 
to our translator. 
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of God by rendering x as &yyeXos ‘an angel.’ He then plays [italics mine] with 13, 
reading [sic!] it as n’a ‘house.’”’ But why should jy3 be turned into na if bx was dis- 
posed of by the translator? And should not the oft-proposed emendation of é& oixias 
abrov into ex KotALas avrov = M 12030 have been cited here? 

The section on ‘“‘The Concept of Death and the Character of Job” (pp. 85-88) has 
left out too much data, apart from the inadequacy of the treatment of the meager data 
cited, to be of value. If the author had made use of my article on ‘““The Hebrew and 
Greek Texts of Job 14.12,” JOR XXVIII [1937-38], pp. 57-68, he would have seen there 
(in n. 27) nine different instances cited for my assertion that the translator “reproduced 
in his translation most of the passages throughout the Book that denied resurrection” ; 
this is not a case of interpretation or opinion, but of plain statistical fact. 

The author has an extensive bibliography, but many of the bibliographical items do 
not appear to have been used in the study proper. Thus it is misleading to assert that 
“Up to the time of Gehman’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (Sept. 1949, 
231-240] most LXX studies had been governed by the idea that a departure from a 
literal rendering of the Hebrew was due for the most part to the literary style of the 
translator or to a different Vorlage’’ (p. 93); the author should have known that much 
of G. Bickell’s doctoral dissertation De Indole ac Ratione Versionis Alexandrinae in 
Interpretando Libro Jobi (Marburg, 1862) revolves about the theory that the translator 
rendered freely because of anthropomorphisms, anthropopathisms, and other theo- 
logical prejudices; that P. Dhorme in his commentary on Le livre de Job (Paris, 1926) 
frequently resorted to this explanation to “explain” G’s divergences from M; that, 
indeed, several scholars have blamed the translator’s theological bias for his failure to 
reproduce a number of passages which constitute part of the one-sixth of the Hebrew 
Job which was lacking in the LXX text of Origen’s time. 

The same sort of thesis as Gard’s appeared in 1943 on The Anti-Anthropomorphisms 
of the Greek Pentateuch (Princeton Oriental Texts, 10), and the present reviewer wrote 
a review of it which was probably the most detailed that it received anywhere (Crozer 
Quarterly, XXI [1944], 156-160). On the basis of some factual data the reviewer wrote 
there, “‘... In fine, all that enters into our problem is the question of style, of literary 
effect; all talk of an antianthropomorphic tendency is quite without foundation... 
What is involved is not theology, but stylism and intelligibility . . .” (157, 159). 


Harry M. ORLINSKY 


The Zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls, by H. H. Rowley. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1952. Pp. xii+133. $3.25. 


Legion is the name for the spate of scholarly articles and books evoked by the 
Qumran scrolls and the related “Damascus” (‘‘Zadokite’’) Fragments. This multiplicity, 
so much of it at least as had been produced by late in 1952, has been reduced to viable 
proportions by Professor Rowley in the volume under review. In the course of his own 
attempt to determine the background of the non-biblical texts ‘and the period reflected 
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in their composition,” he has singled out the discovery’s main problems and used them 
as headings under which to list — often with conspicuous fairness to evaluate — the 
contributions of other scholars. The result is the best introduction to the discussion of 
the new documents now available in English; a 36-page “‘list of works consulted,” a 
subject-index, and an index of modern authors make the book easy to use and enhance 
its permanent bibliographical value. 

Rowley’s main conclusion, that all the thus-far published non-biblical texts and the 
“Damascus” Fragments were composed not later than 131 B. C. E., is clearly preferable 
to the several alternative hypotheses which he critically examines and rejects. The . 
general considerations on which this conclusion is based and the arguments advanced 
against contrary views are quite cogent; Rowley’s mistakes in details and use of un- 
demonstrated assumptions, while they may obscure, do not necessarily impeach the 
validity of his main position. For example, his terminal date rests upon an unsubstan- 
tiated identification of the ‘Teacher of Righteousness”’ with the high priest Onias ITI, 
who died in 171 B.C.E.; the date 131 emerges from the passage in the “Damascus” © 
Fragments which speaks of a partially elapsed period of 40 years calculated from the 
death of the “Teacher.” The fact that there is no evidence for the identification of the 
“Teacher” with Onias, that, indeed, the ‘‘Teacher’s” connection with the militarism of 
several of the texts argues against such identification, does not mean that Rowley is 
wrong in locating the compostion of the texts in the early Maccabean period. Again, 
it is hardly likely that Antiochus Epiphanes can be the “Man of Scorn,” as Rowley 
suggests, for the Habakkuk Interpretation (5:11 f.) does not say that he “rejected the 
Law among all peoples,” as Rowley thinks, but that “he spurned the Torah in the 
midst of all their c[oun]sel,’’ where the context shows that the last two words have a 
purely Jewish reference. But if Rowley errs in this detail, this is not to say that he has 
failed to discern in the texts the religious issues, conflicts, and alignment of forces proper 
to the early Maccabean age. 

In an article which appeared in this Journal earlier this year (March 1954, pp. 11-35), 
the reviewer has shown that the “migration to Damascus,’’ to which Rowley devotes 
considerable space and which (needlessly) embarrasses his thesis, was no part of the 
experience of the group among whom these texts originated; the ‘‘Damascus’”’ allusions 
of the ‘‘Damascus”’ Fragments, the only text to mention the matter, are merely historical 
references to the biblical Assyro-Babylonian Captivity. This ‘‘migration,” however, 
is of considerable importance for the interpretation of the scroll-texts because it consti- 
tutes the sole “hard” evidence for the alleged sectarianism of the Jews by and for whom 
the texts were composed. As Eduard Meyer saw in 1919 (Die Gemeinde des neuen Bundes 
im Lande Damaskus, Berlin, pp. 63-64), this supposed withdrawal to Damascus by the 
“Covenanters” is the only point in which they are distinguishable from the Hasideans. 
Since there never was such a withdrawal, there is no warrant for labelling the scroll-text 
writers and their fellows as ‘‘sectaries,’’ unless we are to assume that the Hasideans 
constituted a separate sect. This does not mean that the Qumran folk were not Essene 
sectaries; it merely means that none of the thus-far published specimens of extra- 
biblical works contained in their library can be shown to be sectarian, or to have other 
than Hasidean provenience. 
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The world-wide scholarly discussion of the new texts is bound to continue for many 
years to come, especially as more of them become available for study. That discussion 
will profit greatly if Dr. Rowley will find occasion, from time to time, to assess the new 
materials with the common sense, fairness and critical balance which are so impressively 
in evidence in the present volume. 


Isaac RABINOWITZ 


Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer (Beitrage zur Historischen Theologie, 
15), by Karl Elliger. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953. Pp. xiii+302+ 
supplement. DM. 39.60 


Prof. Elliger of the University of Tiibingen has the honor of presenting the first 
opus magnum devoted to a single Qumran Scroll — his study including such varied 
phases as textual restorations, textual criticism, linguistic and stylistic features, her- 
meneutic method, translation, commentary, historical background, and theological 


outlook. In general, his conclusions are reached through sound critical procedure; and 
for the wealth of his excellent insights every scholar will be profoundly grateful. 

The reviewer finds himself in enthusiastic agreement with much in Elliger’s work. 
In fact he had long anticipated many of his ideas in materials planned for Vol. II of 
The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, most notably in the emphasis upon the 
importance of Daniel in the hermeneutic background of the Habakkuk Roll. Elliger’s 
thesis that the Wicked Priest is Hyrcanus IJ and that 1QpHab was written between 
40-37 B. C. is the least impressive of his contributions. 

Though Elliger usually excels in linguistic and grammatical observations, he some- 
times errs through inadequate attention to the traits of post-biblical Hebrew. Thus he 
fails to observe the tendency (in the direction of the Mishnah) to omit the article “with 
a number of common expressions, especially compounds, which are considered definite 
in themselves” (M. H. Segal, A Grammar of Mishnaic Hebrew, Oxford, 1927, #378, 
p- 184). A more complete induction of the sectarian literature itself would have indicated 
this tendency. Bené ’dr is not to be distinguished in meaning from b¢né hé-'dr; and the 
anarthrous méréh s*dagah (1QpHab ii, 2) is not necessarily a scribal error. Cf. the 
anarthrous méréh sedeq in CDC i, 11 (1:7) and xx, 32 (9:53B), despite the use of the 
article elsewhere! To deny that the ‘men of violence who rebelled against God” are 
the Samaritans subdued by Hyrcanus I, simply because the phrase is anarthrous, is 
mere beating of the air. 

Whether 1QpHab should be called a midrash, or a commentary, is of much less 
importance than the understanding of the hermeneutical method. Elliger is scornful of 
the midrash hypothesis. Yet many of his own interpretative analyses correspond with 
one or other of the reviewer’s 13 hermeneutic principles (BA, Sept., 1951). One may 
document his (sometimes unconscious) use of at least seven of these principles! He 
openly disavows, nos. 7-12 (of which the reviewer himself had already rejected no. 12); 
yet, inconsistently, he adopts the suggestion (without crediting the reviewer) that 
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w’vay was interpreted as uy ay (no. 11); and he suggests, for his part, that *»in (MT 
xwin) was understood as the plural participle of nun and then interpreted in the sense of 
mnn (no. 10)! See pp. 146 f.! He repudiates the generally recognized allusions to variant 
readings (no. 4) and the presence of interpretations based upon more than one meaning 
of a word (no. 7). Had he realized how steeped the pesher is in Targumic interpretation, 
as the reviewer has shown elsewhere, he would have seen that the use of midrashic 
principles of exegesis is not foreign to the genre of the pesher, since these are to be found 
already in Targum and have abundant illustration in the Greek Version of Job. See 
Donald H. Gard, The Exegetical Method of the Greek Translator of the Book of Job, JBL 
Monograph Series, Vol. viii, 1952. 

The reviewer is glad to recognize the great importance and worth of Elliger’s 
studies, and he recommends them for the use of every student of the Scrolls. 


WILLIAM H. BROWNLEE 


De Habakuk-rol van ‘Ain Fakha, tekst en vertaling (Semitische Teksten met vertaling, I), 
by F. A. W. van ’t Land and A. S. van der Woude. Assen: Van Gorcum & Comp. NV., 
1954. Pp. [28]. H. Fl. 1.90. 


This booklet is the first in a new series of Semitic texts with translation, under the 
editorship of Drs. J. H. Hospers and Th. C. Vriezen, of the University of Groningen. 
As Vriezen explains in his foreword, the intention is to make available to students and 
clergymen a large number of relatively brief Semitic texts with accompanying translation 
and brief notes. : 

The translation of Miss van ’t Land and Mr. van der Woude is the twelfth of 
1QpHab (formerly DSH) to date. Its authors have learned much from their predeces- 
sors and have maile some improvements over the previous Dutch translation of A. H. 
Edelkoort. Yet they reveal a relative inexperience jn the study of the scrolls, as wit- 
nessed by their confessed inability to distinguish He from Heth (!), which are readily 
distinguishable when one focuses attention upon the upper left portion of the letter. 
They also fail to heed the lesson taught by Isaac Rabinowitz (JBL, 1950, p. 38) that 
the Habakkuk citations should be translated according to the sect’s understanding, not 
according to ours. Commentary is reduced to very small proportions, devoted mostly to 
explaining difficult grammatical points. Yet there are a few descriptive phrases very 
pregnant with meaning, such as the following: “‘een actueel-‘zeitgeschichtlich’ bepaalde 
en apocalyptisch-paracletish getinte ‘commentar.’”’ It is strange that they overlooked 
the fact that col. x, li. 16 should be read BSWBM (as already in BASOR, No. 112, p. 12) 
and that the last word of col. xii, li. 15 is correctly read DWMM as in the MT (BASOR, 
No. 118, p. 9). 


WILLIAM H. BROWNLEE 
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A Study of Writing, by I. J. Gelb. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
Pp. xv+295, with 95 illustrations and end chart. $5.00. 


The title page of this book should prepare the reader for an exciting experience. 
The combination of subject matter and authorship in this instance could scarcely be 
more promising. For one, the basic role of writing in promoting civilization has come in 
for due appreciation in the past few decades, owing primarily to the steady flow of 
discoveries. For another, the author’s interest and competence in the subject have long 
been evidenced by much of his work, notably his studies of the Hittite hieroglyphs and 
his refinements in the transliteration of cuneiform. The hopeful reader need thus have 
no fear of serious disappointments in the present case. Professor Gelb has read prodigi- 
ously, and his selections from a vast and unwieldy literature have been made with his 
usual sound judgment. He writes with refreshing candor, and the great effort that must 
have been expended on his numerous tables and illustrations in text will be amply 
repaid by the users’ added sense of indebtedness. 

Yet the nature of the subject and the author’s mode of approach are such that the 
average area of critical disagreement is bound to be enlarged at this time. Gelb is not 
content merely to describe the various systems of writing involved. He is intent instead 
on analyzing their inner structure and abstracting from the total evidence a set of com- 
mon rules and principles calculated to give the study the status of a new science. Indeed, 
his book is subtitled ‘“The Foundations of Grammatology.” In his impatience with the 


traditional approach and his enthusiasm for his own he is led — understandably enough 


— to overlook at times the fact that others may have thought and written in similar 
terms, though not as comprehensively and systematically. The result is that Gelb’s 
iconoclasm amounts here and there to tilting at windmills. 

One case in point is the author’s admission (pp. 138 f.) that the inner-structural 
method has had, after all, several earlier sponsors, including Johannes Friedrich and 
Hans Bauer. Similarly, Gelb’s view that the Egyptian non-semantic signs are syllabic 
rather than consonantal (p. 77) was anticipated by S. Yeivin (p. 152) and W. F. Al- 
bright (pp. 168 ff.), among others, with only minor terminological differences. The 
statement that some “general linguists ...show little appreciation of the historical 
development of writing” (p. 10) will hardly stand the test of closer scrutiny when it is 
found to refer to such pioneers as Leonard Bloomfield and Edward Sapir (p. 266). 

In aligning himself with the relatively few who have viewed the West Semitic 
system as originally syllabic rather than consonantal, Gelb is on firmer ground. Added 
support for this position is furnished by the so-called Ugaritic ABC. For there the sign 
‘a is the first symbol whereas 7 and ’u are placed near the end, with the other neographs. 
It thus follows that some signs at least stood for a consonant plus a. The Ugaritic order 
of signs, incidentally, in serving as the model for the Canaanite system, both illuminates 
and complicates the whole problem of the origin of West Semitic writing, and with it of 
our own alphabet. 


t BASOR (121), 17-21. 
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On the question of single vs. multiple origin of the early writing systems, Gelb 
prefers to remain non-committal in his text (p. 220), but would seem to incline towards 
monogenesis in the pertinent footnote (pp. 283 ff.). Yet in allowing for the possibility 
that Egyptian writing owed its start to an outside stimulus, he overlooks the fact that 
such a possibility had been advocated by other orientalists, among them the Egyptologist 
S. Schott (as early as 1939).? 

The fact remains, at any rate — and it is properly stressed by Gelb — that the 
Mesopotamian records are the oldest known. When Gelb warns, however, that the 
Sumerians may not have been the actual authors of that system (p. 63), he is at once 
overcautious and inconsistent. Since, he reasons, ‘‘it has become ever more clear in the 
last few years” that a non-Sumerian ethnic group either co-existed with or preceded the 
first Sumerians in Mesopotamia, the introduction of Mesopotamian writing may have 
been achieved by that particular group. This reviewer happens to have argued for just 
such a group not merely in the last few years but for a quarter of a century.3 Yet he has 
advocated just as consistently the Sumerian origin of Mesopotamian writing. These two 
theses are not mutually exclusive by any means. Perhaps the best single witness of 
Sumerian priority in the matter is the use of the “arrow” sign not only for Sumerian ti 
“arrow” but also for its homonym meaning “‘life.” We have here an example of “‘phone- 
tization” that has come down from one of the oldest stages of writing (Uruk III); it was 
given due emphasis by A. Falkenstein and it is cited by Gelb himself (p. 67). It would be 
difficult indeed to reconcile such an interchange with the assumption that writing may 
have been introduced by non-Sumerians. 

No less important in this connection is the close association between the earliest 
written records from Sumer and impressions of cylinder seals —a link which is duly 
noted by Gelb. There are various reasons for ascribing the origin of the cylinder seal to 
the Sumerians, which neither can nor need be detailed at this time. In any case, Gelb 
takes strong exception to my view — which is not mine alone, at that — that the use of 
the cylinder had much to do with the discovery of writing (p. 65). He does so on the 
ground that the seal and writing differ throughout in purpose and in contents. The 
argument does not appear to me to be at all relevant. Admittedly, ‘‘the seal depicts 
scenes from religious and legendary spheres.’ Its primary purpose, however, was to 
identify the given owner. The very association between a set of symbols, from whatever 
sphere, with the name of a person that had a specific sound may well have furnished the 
all-important bridge between picture and sound, a bridge that was the prerequisite for 
real writing. Moreover, as Falkenstein was the first to emphasize, many of the designs 
on the earliest seals recur as symbols on the earliest written records. The author’s 
objections, in short, would appear to miss the mark and the point. 

No brief review can do full justice to the merits of a book such as this, or call atten- 
tion to all of its possible shortcomings. Gelb’s work is informative, enjoyable, and 
provocative — all of which qualities we have long come to expect from the author. It is 


also remarkably free from minor inaccuracies, considering its enormous range. I would 


2 JAOS (59), Supplement 22 n. 12. 
3 Most recently in HUCA (23/1), 339-55. 
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question, however, the statement that oriental cultures show no trace of cannibalism 

(p. 58). There are at least literary allusions to such practices in the legends from 

Babylonia and Boghazkéi. And in a lighter vein, I am not sure that Gelb’s modern 

example of the “principle of position” (p. 19) has been cited correctly. He gives the 

celebrated, and possibly apocryphal, address that is alleged to have reached a “John 

WOOD AND 

Underwood, Andover, Massachusetts” as JOHN MASS. I have always understood it 
WOOD 

to be JOHN. I don’t know which of these versions is right. I would submit, however, 
MASS 

that the second is clearly the more interesting one, apart from furnishing a better 

illustration of Gelb’s own point. Let me add, in closing, that no symbolism is intended 

by this particular juxtaposition. 


E. A. SPEISER 


Early Hebrew Orthography, a Study of the Epigraphic Evidence by Frank Moore Cross 
and David Noel Freedman. [American Oriental Series Vol. 36.] New Haven: American 
Oriental Society, 1952. Pp. 77. $2.50. 


Die beiden Verfasser behandeln hier in der ersten von zwei kombinierten Doktor- 
dissertationen aus der guten Schule Albrights ein Thema, das wohl jeweils in den 
hebradischen Grammatiken kurz zur Sprache zu kommen pflegt, eine gesonderte Behand- 
lung aber seit Jahrzehnten nicht mehr gefunden hat. 

Eine Einleitung gibt eine kurze, aber gut orientierende Uebersicht iiber die Ge- 
schichte des Problems, die sich namentlich mit Gesenius, Néldeke, Chwolson, Stade und 
Rahlfs befasst, um dann die durch das reiche Inschriftenmaterial véllig veranderte 
heutige Situation zu skizzieren. — Kap. I, Early Phoenician Orthography, fiihrt den 
orthographisch relevanten Bestand der Inschriften bis 900 v. Chr. hinab im einzelnen 
auf und kommt zur Feststellung einer streng konsonantischen, aber beweglichen und 
der Sprachentwicklung sich standig anpassenden Schreibweise ohne jede mater lectionis: 
auslautende Vokale werden nicht geschrieben, kontrahierte Diphthonge mit Ausnahme 
von jiinger gebildeten nicht angedeutet (S. 19 f.). — Kap. II fiihrt ebenso den Befund 
der alteren aramiaischen Inschriften (bis einschliesslich Bir-RKB) vor: hier ist das 


phénizische Alphabet geschickt den Besonderheiten der eigenen Sprache angepasst mit 


einer Schreibweise, die Endvokale standig, Binnenvokale nur in auslandischen Wortern 
und ebenso die hier ja nicht kontrahierten Diphthonge ausdriickt. Die Bezeichnung der 
Vokale geht also nicht in historischer Schreibung von den Diphthongen aus (S. 32 f.). — 
Kap. III: die moabitische Orthographie (Mesa) deutet die offenbar kontrahierten 
Diphthonge nicht an; sonst folgt sie im wesentlichen der aramaischen. — Kap. IV, die 
ausserbiblische hebraische Orthographie, unterscheidet eine dltere Phase (Gezer- 
kalender, 10. Jahrh.), wo in phénizischer Weise rein konsonantisch geschrieben wird, 
und eine namentlich durch die Texte von Samaria, Siloa und Lakisch vertretene jiingere, 
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die in aramaischer und moabitischer Weise schreibt. — Dieses Ergebnis (S. 57) fiihren 
die “Conclusions” (S. 58 ff.) weiter aus: der pliétzliche Wechsel der hebraischen Schreib- 
weise im 9. Jahrh. schliesst allmahliches Herauswachsen aus einzelnen historischen 
Schreibungen aus und weist auf Uebernahme des ganzen Systems, das offenbar in jener 
Zeit der aramaischen Vorherrschaft wie auf die Moabiter so auch auf die Israeliten 
iiberging, und bei letzteren dann auf die inneren Vokale ausgedehnt wurde, aber erst 
nach erfolgter Kontraktion der Diphthonge gréssere Bedeutung erlangte. — Anhangs- 
weise wird die Sprache der beiden Panammu-Inschriften (Hadad und Panammu) als 
ein nur in den KGnigsinschriften gebrauchtes archaisierendes Aramaisch bestimmt, 
dessen Orthographie bereits die sonst herrschende war (S. 61 ff.). Die Phén.-Pun. 
Grammatik von J. Friedrich (1951), der in diesen zwei Inschriften den Lokaldialekt von 
Ja’udi sieht (S. 153 ff.) lag noch nicht vor; aber die ahnliche These von Ginsberg wird 
S. 63 f. abgelehnt, da eine Sprache mit solch altertiimlichen Ziigen damals schwerlich 
mehr im Gebrauch gewesen sei. — Ein Exkurs zu Kap. IV (S. 65 ff.) kommt schliesslich 
auf speziellere Probleme des masoretischen Textes: in der Frage des bald —k und bald 
—kh geschriebenen Suffixes der 2. Sing. usw. geben die Verfasser im wesentlichen Kahle 
recht, ohne aber arabischen Einfluss anzunehmen: die kiirzere (—ak) und die langere (—ka) 
Form haben von jeher nebeneinander bestanden; die literarische Sprache hat das —a 
beibehalten, die voikstiimliche es fallen lassen; die gegenwartige Verwirrung im alt- 
testamentlichen Text entstand dadurch, dass die Masoreten diese Dubletten verkannten. 
In der weiteren Entwicklung sind drei Stadien zu unterscheiden: im ersten (bis in das 
1. Jahrh. v. Chr.) zunehmender Gebrauch der internen Pleneschreibung; in der rabbi- 
nischen Zeit wird bei der Festlegung des Konsonantentextes diese auf den Stand des 
5.-3. Jahrh. zuriickgeschraubt; von den spiter in den verschiedenen Masoretenschulen 
eingefiihrten Vokalsystemen setzt sich schliesslich das tiberiensische durch, das die 
Vokalisation im allgemeinen nach den Voraussetzungen des Konsonantentextes, gele- 
gentlich aber auch im Interesse einer gewissen Einheitlichkeit entgegen demselben 
durchfiihrte. 

Schon aus solcher Inhaltsangabe diirfte die Bedeutung dieser Arbeit erhellen, die 
auch sehr sorgfaltig und scharfsinnig durchgefiihrt ist. Darin, dass die Geschichte der 
hebraischen Orthographie nicht mehr im Sinn des friiheren ‘“‘isolationism’” (S. 6) aus 
der alttestamentlichen Ueberlieferung allein erhoben werden kann, sondern in Zusam- 
menhang mit dem Befund der zeitgenéssischen westsemitischen Inschriften gesehen 
werden muss, kann man ihr nur zustimmen und ebenso hinsichtlich der letztlich auf 
Néldeke zuriickgehenden Unterscheidung der Behandlung von End- und Binnen- 
vokalen. Wenn diese Geschichte damit gegeniiber friiher um einiges komplizierter 
wird — man denke an die verschiedene Art phénizischer und aramaischer Schreibung 
oder an jene Periode ausgedehnter Pleneschreibung, die dann wieder abgebaut wird — 
so entspricht das ja auch nur dem so viel komplizierter gewordenen Bild der hebriaischen 
Sprachgeschichte im allgemeinen, wo eben der masoretische Text auch sprachlich fiir 
uns heute keine homogene Grésse mehr ist. Die Verfasser vergleichen ihn nicht iibel 
einem Palimpsest, wo unter dem jetzigen Text die verschiedenen Schreibweisen friiherer 
Zeiten durchschimmern. Aussergewéhnliche Schreibweisen und gegeniiber dem Qere 
abweichendes Ketib finden so dfter ihre Bestatigung. 

Die umfassende Untersuchung der Schreibung der Inschriften ist aber auch abge- 
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sehen von ihrer Bedeutung fiir die alttestamentliche wertvoll, da man hier sonst meist 
etwas von der Hand in den Mund lebte. Manches, was zunichst iiberrascht, dass 
z. B. gi und ym in Siloah, das letztere auch in Lakisch, gal und yam, nicht gol und yom 
zu lesen sind, weil sonst gw! und ywm zu erwarten ware (S. 50, 53), und b‘wd in den 
samaritanischen Ostraka (S. 50) noch ba‘awd, wird im grossen Zusammenhang ver- 
standlich. Auch wie mit Dialektunterschieden (S. 48, 6) und mit der Verschiedenheit 
gehobener (literarischer oder héfischer) und volkstiimlicher Sprache gerechnet wird 
(S. 42 f.), verdient Beachtung. Und bei der Besprechung von Mesa 8 fallt sogar fiir 
die historische Interpretation etwas ab (S. 39). 

Solche Zustimmung im allgemeinen bedeutet natiirlich nicht, dass man auch im 
einzelnen iiberall einverstanden sei. Wenn die Verfasser gleich Rahlfs, freilich mit etwas 
anderer Begriindung, die Herleituug des h als mater lectionis aus einer historischen 
Schreibung der Femininendung ablehnen (S. 5 f.), so tragen sie damit dem tatsiichlichen 
Vorkommen eines solchen —ah als Zwischenstufe zwischen —at und -—é im Zentral- 
arabischen (J. J. Hess bei Néldeke, Beitr. z. Sem. Sprachw. 7, s. auch L. Koehler, HUCA 
XXIII 1, 147 f.) keine Rechnung. — Dass schliessendes Alef im alteren Aramiischen 
durchgingig noch konsonantisch sei (S. 24, 27, 33 f.), mag im allgemeinen zutreffen. 
Aber Schwierigkeiten macht da die Schreibung des Gottesnamen Nebo als nb’ in Sudjin 
Aa8, gegeniiber dem sonstigen nbw (aram. in ‘rdnbw CJS II 15, als Name eines Eponyms 
fiir 786, 682 und 678 belegt), das doch allein dem Akk. Nabii entspricht. Verwendung 
des Alef als mater lectionis scheint darnach doch schon friiher vorzukommen; kanaa- 


ndisch ist sein Quieszieren ja schon aus den Amarnabriefen bekannt. — Das schwierige 
hipnyhm und hipnym bei Kilamu wird S. 16, 29 mit Poebel als Relativsatz verstanden; 
ich méchte der Erklarung von H. H. Schaeder den Vorzug geben, der darin die in der 
Schreibung schwankende Wiedergabe eines aram. gadmaj sieht (Iran. Beitrége 1930, 
93). — Dass die Verfasser gelegentlich von einer etwas schmalen Basis aus operieren und 


damit dem argumentum e silentio etwas viel aufbiirden, empfindet man bei Kap. IV, 
wo jene Altere phénizisch orientierte Schreibweise einzig durch die 7 Zeilen des Gezer- 
kalenders vertreten ist (S. 45 ff.) ; die Schlussfolgerung eines plétzlichen Uebergangs zur 
aramiischen Schreibung ruht da nicht auf sehr festen Fiissen. 

Von wichtiger neuerer Literatur, die den Verfassern offenbar unbekannt oder 
jedenfalls unzuginglich blieb, nenne ich noch: zu den Sendjirli-Inschriften (S. 21) 
B. Landsberger, Sam’al, 1948; zu Mesa (S. 35) D. Sidersky, La stéle de Mésa, 1920; 
zum Gezerkalender J. Lindblom, Acta Academiae Aboensis, Humaniora VII, 1931; 
zu Kap. IV S. Moscati, L’epigrafia ebraica antica, 1951 und Stato e problemi dell’ 
epigrafia ebraica antica, 1952. 

W. BAUMGARTNER 


The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri, by Emil G. Kraeling. Published for the 
Brooklyn Museum by the Yale University Press, New Haven, 1953. Pp. XV+319+6 
illustrations+ XXIII plates. $10.00. 


“The documents now in the Brooklyn Museum comprise the first really great find 
of Aramaic papyri ever made” (p. 9). Sixty years after their purchase by Charles E. 
Wilbour in 1893, they are at last out, conscientiously edited by E. G. Kraeling. As it 
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happened, the papyri discovered in the meantime and edited last by A. E. Cowley 
(Aramaic Papyri, Oxford, 1923) stole a march on those acquired by Wilbour, and of 
course nothing will now develop comparable to the excitement that was aroused among 
scholars dealing with Bible, Jewish History, Aramaic Language and in kindred fields, 
etc. by the various editions of the papyri later assembled in Cowley’s edition. Still the 
papyri just edited will prove a welcome addition in the fields mentioned above and it is 
hoped, that they will be instrumental in solving some knotty problems. 

The editor did a thorough piece of work. He did not confine himself to the publica- 
tion and interpretation of the texts. This in itself would have been a fine achievement, 
since some papyri had to be reconstructed from fragments. For the interpretation which 
is really exhaustive (sometimes too exhaustive), he wisely sought the advice of eminent 
Aramaists, Demotologists, and other scholars which considerably enhances the value of 
the edition. He prefaced the edition with an extensive and detailed introduction that 
traces the historical and linguistic background and clarifies in several chapters a number 
of questions bearing on our papyri. 

A second brief introduction, The Papyri and their Sealings, by John D. Cooney 
is followed by the texts. Unlike the A. P.t texts, this work is chiefly composed of legal 
documents which comprise types previously known from A. P., e. g., marriage docu- 
ments, deeds of gift; and also some new types e. g., documents of sale, of adoption and 
of manumission of slaves. These will be warmly welcomed by the linguist and legal 
historian. 

In spite of the dedicated work of Kraeling, Aramaic studies are still in a position 
where a scholar may further elucidate any newly edited text. An article, examining in 
detail our texts will be published elsewhere. This review will be limited to a few chosen 
remarks. 

Pap. 317 aan yt; K. p. 162... ‘for sam y'1...is anomalous.’ This statement 
requires further explanation. Our texts still always spell +: (=°7), sometimes ant (=377) 
etc. (L. §2f). This is a historical spelling. In the fifth century B.C. E. the old [d] 
was already pronounced [d]. But in contrast to the examples listed by L., that go back 
to ancient [d], this is not the case with 231 }1. There never was a [d] in these two words. 
They should be considered as hyper-corrections. The scribe who felt that e. g. tis an 
archaic spelling for = gave an archaic appearance to 337) ]!1>2:3" ]. Hyper-corrections 
like these occur in Mandaic nor (=o), xbpr (=xbpt).? Also other spellings e. g. 
oma (=o) are instructive as to the actual pronunciation of our texts. 

Pap. 914 mvt... qo0nb Read nvip... (4000) “beam” in Mishnaic Hebrew, 


Targum etc. Cf. Baba Metsi‘a 101b: amp 1b qio0d avn... iand ma owen (mp 
“‘beam’’). 


Pap. 7 11 now K. p. 211: “Note the use of the article in contrast to the other ob- 


jects.” This is impossible. 8 here is the feminine ending, cf. xudw 9 13 ff. The word 


seems to be identical with §nf ‘‘a dress’’ in Demotic wedding contracts, which is feminine.3 


t The abbreviations used are those of the editor. 

2 Néldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 43. 

3 F. LL. Griffith, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John Rylands Library, 
Vol. III, p. 394. 
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A number of obscure words in our texts may be explained with the help of Demotic. 

It is scarcely possible to point out within the allotted space the interrelation between 
different languages in legal terminology, as e. g. dinu u dababu in Accadian=32 yp 
of our papyri, 0°72" }7 of the Mishna and its parallels in the Greek and (I believe) also 
in Demotic papyri. It is imperative if possible to trace the origins of these and of quite 
a number of other legal terms which occur in Aramaic and in Demotic documents, e. g. 
ov2 1.1m in Demotic=Accadian a3§um and Mishnaic ow», as this may be helpful in 
solving an important problem. 

Very few scholars are aware of the fact that the Aramaic legal documents of Egypt 
are sometimes closely paralleled by their Demotic counterparts. Those scholars who 
recognized this fact assumed, mostly without cogent reasons, that the Aramaic was the 
borrower. Now, however, with our knowledge of the role played by the Aramaic 
(Reichsaramiaisch) we have good reason to challenge this assumption. If further re- 
search should prove this challenge to be true, a revision would be required of the whole 
conception of the development of law in the Near East in that age. 

It is Aramaic which may well turn out to be the medium that was instrumental in 
transmitting legal terms and ideas from Mesopotamia to Egypt (and eventually into 
the Occident?). 


E. Y. KuTscHER 


The Lexical Relation Between Ugaritic and Arabic, by Izz-al-Din Al-Yasin (Shelton 
Semitic Monograph Series, Number One). New York: Department of Semitics of 
Shelton College, 1952. Pp. 187. $2.00. 


“The purpose of this study is to set Ugaritic on a firmer basis within the framework 
of the Semitic languages by relating it to the best established of those languages, namely, 
Arabic. While our avenue of approach is the lexicography, we shall draw detailed con- 
clusions for the most basic aspect of grammar, to wit, phonetics. This study represents 
the first comprehensive attempt to compare Ugaritic and Arabic critically and 
exhaustively” (p. 5). é 

The author pursues his task through four chapters: I. Phonetics (9-35); II. Uga- 
ritic Words with Probable Arabic Cognates (36-110); III. Ugaritic Words Lacking 
Arabic Cognates (111-127); IV. Corrected and Confirmed Interpretations of the 
Ugaritic Texts (128-174). In the final chapter (175-187) the conclusion is reached that, 
while the place of Ugaritic in the Semitic languages is still an open question, still it is 
clear in view of the evidence gathered in this study that Ugaritic is not to be classified 
as a dialect of Canaanite. 

Since a critical evaluation of this monograph is impossible within the space allotted 
to this review, I shall confine my remarks to the important, if well founded, conclusion 
of the final chapter. The “uncritical hypothesis” that Ugaritic is a Canaanite dialect 
the author feels constrained to reject in view of certain “remarkable agreements” 
between Ugaritic and Arabic (p. 186). So far as I can determine, these “remarkable 
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agreements” are: 1. accented —@ remains, not shifting to —é as in Canaanite; 2. distinc- 
tion between / and §, ‘ and g, preserved (vs. Canaanite); 3. interdental affricative ¢ 
(>Sin Canaanite); 4. ’akl, “food,” (vs. Heb. ’okel); 5. subjunctive yagtula; 6. indica- 
tive yagtulu; 7. frequent use of suffix —@n, especially in proper names and adjectives; 
8. Ugar. fem. sg. nominal ending —at tends to become —ah like Ar. pausal form; 9. —@ 
in nom. const. pl. (vs. Heb. —é); 10. duals for all pairs (vs. Can. restriction to natural 
pairs); 11. conjunction pa/fa; 12. final -a in perf. gatala, etc.; 13. mat=mh 'at= 
“why,” comparing Ar. use of mé ’anta.... Examined critically, these agreements are 
not so remarkable. 2. He ignores the evidence of Egyptian transcriptions. 3. It is 
doubtful that Ugar. ¢ was an interdental affricative. 4. This is quite insignificant. 
5. Apart from the meager and questionable Ugar. evidence for the form, yagtula is 
quite alive at Byblos in the Amarna period. 6. yagtulu is also quite alive in Byblian 
Amarna. 7. —dn is equally well established in Canaanite. 8. The parallelism of 
mhrtt/mhrth (UH 49:iv:27, 38) is hardly sufficient basis for postulating a fem. ending 
—ah in Ugar., to say nothing of the Heb. nominal ending -ah. 9. While Heb. should not 
be equated with Canaanite, remnants of the earlier const. —-@ seem to survive in names 
like Pén@’él. 10. Cf. Heb. rahdémdtayim and rigmatayim in Judg 5 30. 11. Apart from 
the evidence for this conjunction in Heb. soon to be published by Dr. M. J. Dahood, 
compare the absence of the preposition min in Phoenician. 12. gatala, etc., are well 
attested in Amarna. 13. The equation in Ugar. is unknown to me. — In short, the 
author’s conciusion is, in my judgment, a perfect non liquet. 

In all fairness to the author, it should be said that his suggestions of Arabic cognates 
are often stimulating, his criticisms of Aistleitner’s previous work along similar lines 
often well taken, and his book will be quite useful to students of Ugaritic. The members 
of the SBLE certainly join the reviewer in wishing the Shelton Series success and in 
looking forward to other such useful publications in the future. 


WiLiiaAM L. Moran 


The Rabbinic Mind, by Max Kadushin. New York: Bloch Publishing Co., 1952. Pp. 
viii+394. 


Das Buch stellt sich zur Aufgabe, im Anschluss an friihere Arbeiten des Verfassers, 
die Form des rabbinischen Denkens festzustellen und aus der Erkenntnis ihrer Eigenart 
wichtige Inhalte des Rabbinismus neu zu beleuchten. Der Verfasser nennt es daher 
“a psychological study of Rabbinic Judaism’’ (p. 10). 

Rabbinisches Denken ist nach Kadushin “organic thinking” und als solches von den 
uns gelaufigen wissenschaftlichen Denkformen scharf geschieden. Die Wissenschaft 


leitet aus den Axiomen in planmiassiger Arbeit ein “‘hierarchisches” System von Begriffen 
und Lehren ab. Rabbinisches Denken beruht dagegen auf vier grundlegenden ‘‘con- 


cepts” (not “statements”: p. 6), die sich fiir samtliche Lehrer von selbst verstehen: 
den Lehren von Gottes Giite, seiner Gerechtigkeit, Israel und der Thora. Diese Lehren 
sind sdmtlich ‘‘dynamisch” gemeint, als Grundlage fiir unser Verhalten gegen Gott und 
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Nebenmenschen; soweit es im rabbinischen Judentum Dogmen gibt (p. 340 ss.), ist ihre 
Aufstellung nicht Selbstzweck, sondern Voraussetzung rechter Lebensfiihrung; sie 
bleiben daher ‘flexible’ und tragen persénlichen Charakter (p. 131). Die Rabbinen 
hatten Gotteserfahrung, aber keinen Gottesbegriff (p. 219); nicht allein dass sie selbst 
ihre Lehren nicht definiert haben (“indeterminacy of belief” p. 142): auch wir kénnen sie 
nicht schulgerecht definieren, ohne sie ihres Wesens zu berauben (p. 83). Sie ergeben 
sich aus den grundlegenden “‘concepts”’ (s. 0.) nicht durch miihselige logische Operationen, 
sondern “effortless,” durch das Bewusstwerden Gottes (‘‘awareness”: p. 13), zu welchem 
nicht nur Nachdenken iiber Gott, sondern ebensosehr das tigliche Pflichtenleben ver- 
hilft (p. 269). Das religiése Leben erzeugt sie ebenso unwillkiirlich, wie der Organismus 
die ihm gemassen Organe. So gewiss nun aber die vier “concepts” zu einer einheitlichen 
religidsen Lebensanschauung zusammenwirken, so konnte doch die starkere Betonung 
des einen oder anderen “‘concept”’ dazu fiihren, dass in manchen Ausspriichen z. B. die 
nationalen oder die universalen Inhalte des Judentums einseitig hervorgehoben wurden. 
Von hier aus erklart Kadushin Meinungsverschiedenheiten innerhalb des Rabbinismus, 
die man auf Schuldifferenzen hat zuriickfiihren wollen. 

Solches organisches Denken bleibt deutlich geschieden — einerseits vom primitiven 
Denken, dem der Reichtum des Rabbinismus an abstraken ‘‘value concepts” fremd 
ist (p. 33), andererseits von der Denkweise volksfremder Philosophen, die dem Verfasser 
als “‘stiff, brittle and artificious’”’ erscheint (p. 32). Auch ihr kiinstlerischer Einschlag 
(p. 112 s; p. 192) scheidet die Aggada zu ihrem Vorteil von der Philosophie. Diese 
methodische Abhebung des rabbinischen Denkens von demjenigen anderer Kulturen 
unterscheidet den Psychologen Kadushin von den philosophischen und theologischen 
Darstellern der Aggada. Sie erméglicht es ihm, die bekannte Unterscheidung des 
Jehuda Hallevi (Kusari IV 16) zwischen dem Gott des Aristoteles, ‘“‘zu dem nur die 
Spekulation fiihrt,”” und dem Gott Abrahams, ‘‘nach welchem sich die Herzen sehnen 
durch Gefiihl und Anschauung,” wesentlich zu vertiefen — mit Benutzung der modernen 
Primitivenforschung und im Anschluss an die junge Wissenschaft von den Denkformen 
(Jaspers, Leisegang), ohne ausdriicklich auf die letztere Bezug zu nehmen. Er bezeichnet 
nicht nur den Unterschied zwischen der rabbinischen Lehre von Gott und allen déypata 
der Theologen und Philosophen: er erklart ihn auch aus der Eigenart der Denkweise, 
in der er wurzelt. 

Beherrscht nun aber das spontane, organische Denken den Rabbinismus voll- 
kommen? Im allgemeinen, nach Kadushin, durchaus; mit den wohl abgewogenen 
Ausfiihrungen Julius Guttmanns iiber das rationale Denken im Rabbinismus und seine 
Schranke (Philosophie des Judentums, 1933, pp. 39-51) setzt er sich leider nicht aus- 
einander. Aber auch er muss gelegentlich zugeben, dass die Behandlung der Gesetze 
weitgehend rationalen Charakter tragt (p. 62; 89 ss.) und dass in der Halaka rationale 
Methoden ausgearbeitet wurden, deren Beherrschung den Religionsphilosophen zu- 
statten kam. In dem Bestreben mancher Rabbinen, das Wunder nach Méglichkeit 
einzuschranken, erblickt er (p. 156) mit Recht eine rationalistische Tendenz. Aber auch 
die Apologetik der Rabbinen gegen “Epikuraer” und Sektierer, Dualisten, Christen 
und Gnostiker beruht durchaus nicht nur auf spontanen Einfallen; und die Ubernahme 
fremden weltanschaulichen Gutes, wie des astrologischen Schicksalsbegriffes (mazzél), 
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ist nur mit sorgsam erwogenen Vorbehalten erfolgt. Nicht das gesamte rabbinische 
Denken gelangt also bei Kadushin zur Darstellung, sondern eine Richtung in ihm, 
die freilich von besonderer Bedeutung und zugleich der Erlauterung besonders bediirftig 
ist. 

Dass solche Erlauterung nur auf kulturvergleichender Grundlage méglich ist, hat 
Kadushin klar erkannt. Aber das nichtrabbinische Denken gilt ihm im wesentlichen nur 
als Folie des rabbinischen, sodass unwillkiirlich der Eindruck entsteht, als seien die 
Erscheinungen des “organischen Denkens” auf den Rabbinismus beschrankt. Der 
kulturgeschichtliche Rahmen bedarf daher der Erweiterung um verwandte Erscheinungen, 
in doppelter Richtung. 

1. Auf die Denkform der Bibel geht Kadushin (p. 48) nur andeutend ein. Nun 
hat gleichzeitig mit ihm Boman, “Das hebraische Denken im Vergleich mit dem grie- 
chischen” (1952), die biblische Denkform der griechischen gegeniibergestellt, und 
zwischen dieser Antithese und derjenigen des rabbinischen und nichtrabbinischen 
Denkens bei Kadushin finden sich lehrreiche Parallelen, z. B. beziiglich des ‘‘dyna- 
mischen” Charakters des hebraischen Denkens, den beide betonen. Ist also auch das 
biblische Denken als ‘‘organisch’’ zu bezeichnen, und sind etwa die rationalen und 
nichtrationalen Formkrafte im rabbinischen Denken als Weiterfiihrungen der biblischen 
anzusehen? Erst auf Grund der Lésung dieser Fragen (die auch fiir die Erforschung des 
A. T. fruchtbar sein kénnte) lasst sich entscheiden, in welchem Sinne der Rabbinismus 
als organischer Fortbildner des A. T. anzusehen ist. 

2. Bedenken gegen eine Lésung der Lebensfragen auf rein rationalem Wege sind 
bekanntlich im Denken aller Kulturvélker, bis zur Neuzeit einschliesslich, hervorge- 
treten. Welches sind nun aber die Motive, die zu ihnen gefiihrt haben? Und wie weit 
haben diese — sehr verschiedenen — Motive auf das rabbinische Denken gewirkt? 
Es ist deutlich, dass von der Klaérung dieser Frage sowohl das Verstandnis wie die 
Wiirdigung des “‘organischen Denkens’’ der Rabbinen in hohem Grade abhangt. 

Kadushin hat somit unseres Erachtens das letzte Wort iiber die Denkform des 
Rabbinismus nicht gesprochen. Aber er hat durch seine gelehrten und weitblickenden 
Untersuchungen die Grundlagen fiir das Verstandnis des rabbinischen Denkens gelegt 
und auch wichtige Einzelheiten (iiber das Verhaltnis des Einzelnen zur Allgemeinheit 


und iiber das Werden der Persénlichkeit: p. 80 ss.; Naturgesetze p. 149) geistvoll 
beleuchtet. 


IsAAK HEINEMANN 


Jérusalem de l’Ancient Testament: recherches d’archéologie et d'histoire, par le P. L.-H. 
Vincent des Fréres Précheurs avec le collaboration du P. M.-A. Steve des Fréres 
Précheurs. Prémiere Partie: archéologie de la ville. Paris: J. Gabalda et Cie., 1954. 
Frontispiece, xi+371 pp. with 110 text figs.+-100 pls. 28 x 22.5 cm. 


It is a volume with unusual values. Written with scholarship and specialized 
competence that are above question, it is produced on a sumptuous scale (excellent paper 
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and type, few typographical! errors, double columns, useful and beautiful plates and 
figures) without recent parallel except for the scholarly but less comprehensive (and 
less polemical) work of Dr. J. Simons, Jerusalem in the Old Testament (Leiden, 1950; 
in English, be it noted). Keen analysis of detail and the complete assembly of the 
pertinent materials, archaeological, historical, and bibliographical, as well as a full and 
leisurely discussion, make the book a joy to read. 

In one respect the book can never be paralleled. Since 1891 the author has lived 
almost continuously in Jerusalem and can report as an eyewitness on practically every 
excavation and chance find of all these years. As a keen and critical observer, he speaks 
with scorn of “second-hand” and “parlor” topographers. How, then, can one whose 
knowledge is based on only forty years of desultory Palestinian study, in absentia 
except for a few scattered years, criticize such a scholar and his work. At least it is 
possible to rejoice in the vigor and (sometimes sardonic) humor of the language, often 
enjoyed previously in person, and to appreciate the supreme mastery of the materials 
and the subtlety of the arguments. Much must be passed over in a brief review. 

Nearly half of this volume is given to the walls of the city. The basic frame of 
reference seems to be Nehemiah’s city, which, of course, includes the lower eastern hill 
with its ‘‘City of David” and a Temple area smaller than at present, with the Upper 
City, running from the Jaffa Gate and David Street line down to the Bliss and Dickie 
wall in the Valley of Hinnom. The only archaeological evidence for this large western 
pre-exilic extension is the lowest phase of the remains (meager walls and pottery) 
found by C. N. Johns in his excavations in the Turkish Citadel. Johns dates this phase 
in Hellenistic or Maccabean times, Vincent as early as the ninth or eighth century. 
With it in either case follow the Bliss and Dickie walls. But, as Vincent and all experts 
agree, there is a remarkable and disappointing sameness in both walls and pottery 
from the eighth century until after the Exile, and the small amounts of both types of 
evidence found in the area make present conclusions uncertain. Vincent’s City of 
Nehemiah agrees closely with that of Dalman, as does that also of Simons. But such 
first-hand topographers as Alt and Galling disagree. Will they now be converted? I 
doubt it — until much fuller archaeological evidence appears. 

Vincent’s “‘second wall” runs from near Jaffa Gate northward and eastward, leaving 
the Ras, or Calvary, outside, but including the ‘‘Mishneh,” or “second city.” The 
“third wall’’ follows approximately the northwestern and northern wall of the Old City. 
The “third wall’ of Robinson, the “American pioneer,” calls neither for Vincent’s 
heavy barrage nor for defense. Sukenik and Meyer established the fact of a line of wall, 
irregular indeed but not more so than the present north wai! which Vincent favors. It 
runs approximately where Robinson’s measurements of distance by paces and of direc- 
tions by pocket compass place it. The question is, Does it measurably satisfy Josephus’ 
contradictory specifications for Agrippa’s wall and, if not, when and why were its 
miserable and potentially magnificent beginnings undertaken? Vincent’s only literary 
references to prove it the work of Bar-Cocheba, in Schechter’s “‘Zadokite” manuscript, 
have been swept away by the newly discovered Habakkuk commentary, which surely 
refers (on 1 11) to the same wall. Whether a material or a legal wall, nearly all author- 
ities now agree that both documents were pre-Christian. The identification of an octag- 
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onal Psephinus with a rectangular Qasr Jalfid raises a question. And cannot the Tower 
of Mariamme be that south of Hippicus and Phasael, instead of at some undiscovered 
eastern point? 

Next to the city walls, the “Syrian Akra”’ is the most troublesome of Jerusalem’s 
topographical problems. The blame is to be laid on the migration of topographical 
designations and Josephus’ confusions of mind and contradictions of language. The 
only archaeological evidence that the Akra stood on the eastern slope of the western 
hill is a ten-foot rock scarp. Against it stands Josephus’ repeated identifications of the 
Akra with the Lower City. Is it not probable that, to account for his claim that the 
Syrian Akra was higher than the Temple area, Josephus concocted his fanciful story 
that the nation spent three years destroying it and leveling the site? This also explained 
how the Central Valley had been filled up. 

Vincent’s discussions of the two chief fortresses, Antonia and the Herodian towers 
at the Jaffa Gate, are models of careful observation and precise description. But the 
best description and a remarkable pavement do not prove that Pilate’s praetorium was 
at Antonia. The Herodian palace is also possible. Vincent follows custom and Josephus’ 
verbal order in identifying Hippicus with the ‘‘corner tower” and Phasael with ‘‘David’s 
tower.”” But might not the tower of Mariamme have been the twin tower south of 
Hippicus rather than at some unspecified point to the east? 

Full discussion, with magnificent plans and plates, are devoted to all springs, pools, 
and aqueducts serving the city and to the tombs within and near it. Another volume, 
with at least ten chapters to which forward reference is made, will doubtless include 
whatever of importance is left, including especially the Temple area and its history. 
For that volume we wait. There is no last word on any archaeological or historical 
subject. Vincent comes closer than most to speaking it for the results of the great period 
(the last sixty years) of Palestinian archaeological discovery. 


C. C. McCown 
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